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urprised To be Alive 


A NAVY flier was attacked by thirty-one Japanese 
warplanes and received eleven wounds, but lived 
to tell the. story. 

Lieutenant James Julien Southerland, 31, of Wash- 
ington was a member of Fighting Squadron 5, which 
destroyed seventy-seven enemy planes in the early 
stages of the Solomons campaign. After bailing out of 
his flaming Grumman Wildcat fighter, he was unable 
to return to his unit and the details of his escape have 
just been learned by his commanding officer, Lieut. 
Commander Leroy C. Simpler, who made them public 
through the Navy Department. 

Lieutenant Southerland informed Lieut. Commander 
Simpler that he was attacked by twenty-seven two- 
motored Japanese bombers and four Zero fighters. 

“They shot the goggles off my forehead, my mirror 
was shattered, all the ammunition box covers and part 
of the upper surface of my left wing had disappeared, 
the oil tank was punctured, flaps and radio were gone, 

the pilot related. “Finally they exploded the good old 
4F-12; I was ready and immediately started to dive over 
the starboard side head first. 

“My .45 held me up for a second, but I got-rid of it 
somehow and was out. The plane did a right chandelle 
and dove straight down in flames, missing me by about 
twenty feet.'Up to that time I had been ‘cruising’ at 
full throttle. The Pratt & Whitney engine hadn't even 
sputtered. 
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“I don’t believe 1 was more than 400 feet up when 
I got out, so I pulled the ripcord immediately. The 
ring came out with so little resistance I thought the 
release line had been shot. I started clawing frantically 
up the webbing to release the chute when the thing 
suddenly filled and I was floating. I landed in some 
trees without much shock. 

“Here I sat down to take stock of the ‘situation. 
I had a bad hole in my right foot, three shrapnel holes 
in the calf of my right leg, one in my left knee, one in 
my left thigh, three in the upper part of my left arm, 


one glancing cut over my right eye and a small piece * 
.of shrapnel in my scalp. I was quite 


rised to find 
myself alive and the damage done seemed insignificant. 

“I worked my way to the beach through the jungle, 
where | spent that afternoon, night and part of the 
next day waiting in the hope I might be spotted and 
picked up. Bathed all wounds in salt water. Tore my 
tinderclothing into bandages and made a compress to 
stop bleeding in the right foot. Spent all day working 
toward [censored] slowly. 

“Avoided two Jap ioe AS Subsisted on cocoanuts, 
wild oranges and plenty of fresh water. Borrowed a 
native canoe from a deserted village, but it sank on me. 

“I picked up two native boys Saturday at about 
5 p.m. Stayed with them two days in.a deserted village.” 

He was then taken in a_native war canoe to an un- 
disclosed location, skirting Japanese camps; and was 
removed by plane and boat to a hospital. 

Lieutenant Southerland is the son of Mrs. Leonidas 
Beally Southerland of Richmond, Va. He is now on duty 
with the Air Operational Training Command, Jeckson- 
ville, Fla. 
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Their Road Back 


“BAZ EN. in the armed forces and all 
those engaged in sia war 0 
ri us to be idering their 
ia for “ng 
“We fight today for security for our 
nation ‘and at the same time we can 
endeavor to give our citizens and their 
families security against attacks from 
without, and against fear of economic 
distress in old age, in poverty, sickness, 
. involuntary unemployment and acci- 
dental injuries . . . , 
President Roosevelt emphasized the 
above statements as he submitted to 
Congress two reports by the National 


* Resources Planning Board. These re-, 


ports outline a program for: 

¢ Full employment for all persons 
able and to work. 

€ A job with fair pay and working 
conditions for every man released from 
the armed forces and the war industries 
at the close of the war. 

{ Equal protection from poverty. 

¢ Equal access to education for all. 
€ Equal access to health and nutrition 
for all. 

{ Wholesome housing conditions for 
ll. 


One of the NRPB is a 640- 
page, 400,000-word dealing with 
the past, present, and future of the 
United States Social Security program. 
The other document is only 81 pages, 
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~ We Plan Our War Against 
WANT 


President Roosevelt submits reports by National 


Resources Planning Board for study by Congress 


but it promises to cause 


more excitement than the 
first. This report proposes 
a post-war industrial setu 
to provide jobs for all. It 
. suggests Government “part- 

ip” with business in 
certain large industries, and 
also a larger de- 
gree of Government control 
and ision of business. 
In addition, all persons who 
cannot be given jobs by 
private industry should be 
employed by a permanent 
F al Works Administra- 
tion 


In commenting on the 

, President Roosevelt con- 
t it was up to Congress to 
see that a public works program is 
ready to employ soldiers and war 


NRPB 
cluded 


workers, if , When peace 
comes. He also asked Congress to give 
“full consideration” to e NRPB’s 
plans for social security extension and 
post-war industry. 

Our “Beveridge Plan” 


The two NRPB reports were immedi- 
ately labeled the “American Beveridge 
Plan” after Sir William Beveridge’s pro- 
gram to give every Briton a minimum 
income from “cradle to grave.” (See 
Schol., Jan. 4-9, p. 6: “Chart for Brit- 
ain’s Future.”) It is true there are some 
resemblances between them, but there 
are also definite differences. 

Both the NRPB and Beveridge pro- 
grams have the same broad objective—to 
assure freedom from want, o agen | 
to work, and motion of od heal 
and welfare of the my le. The NRPB 
gives no figures on t Solis sid caste 
benefits to be received, or the cost of 
its “cradle to grave” social security pro- 

Beveridge estimates 
will cost, and the benefits 
by the people. (A 


in New Zealand since 


The NRPB would protect (through a 
Federal works projects program ) all un- 
employed sent under 21 and all work- 
ers who have been unemployed 26 
weeks or more or who are not entitled 
to unemployment insurance. These 
groups are not provided for in the 
Beveridge plan. 

Sir William’s plan deals with the 
problem of poverty. He seeks to pre- 
vent actual starvation and cold. But his 
program does not seek to answer the 
questions of how to supply jobs and end 
business depressions. Sir William as- 
sumes that private industry in Britain 
will be able to give jobs to most people, 
and he does not suggest that the gov- 
ernment take any steps to assure jobs 
for all. 

The NRPB’s report on post-war plans 
takes up the problem of jobs for all at 
the point where Sir William's proposal 
ends. Full employment during the war 
has convinced Americans that ‘unem- 
ployment is unnecessary. They know 
that wartime jobs have been created by 
tremendous governmental expenditures 
for war materials. Can jobs for.aH be 
supplied — peacetime? The -NRPB 
says yes. It believes that private indus- 
try can furnish most of the jobs. But 
it feels that some Government aid and 
regulation will be needed to assure jobs 
for everyone. 

The NRPB’s post-war program might 
be divided into tt parts: 


Controls Must Be Continued 


(1) Steps to be taken during the 
transition period (when the nation’s 
factories are switching from war ,to 
peacetime production). 

Even after peace comes there will 
be no sudden increase in the supply of 

ioods in stores. It will take time for 
actories to start making peacetime 
goods again. Therefore, if people are 
allowed to rush out and buy the scarce 
supplies of goods on hand, we will have 
a runaway inflation. This is what hap- 
pened in 1920 after World War I ended. 
So the NRPB says that price controls 
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and rationing must be continued until 
the supply of goods again equals the 
demand. These controls may be re- 
quired for two or three years after the 
war ends. 

How can we assure jobs to 12,000,000 
men in the armed forces, and the 25,- 
000,000 or more war workers? The 
NRPB suggests the payment of dismissal 
wages to workers losing war jobs, and 
to men released from the armed forces. 
It also asks for Government public 
works to provide jobs. 

What should be done with Govern- 
meat-owned plants? The Government 
owns rubber, steel, aluminum, aircraft, 
shipbuilding and other types of plants. 

The NRPB believes the Government 
should sell some of these plants to pri- 
vate operators willing and able to adapt 
them quickly to peacetime work. It 
warns, however, that a small group of 
businessmen should not be permitted to 
get control of these plants. It wants 
these plants distributed among numer- 
ous business groups to “encourage 
healthful business competition.” 

A few war plants should be operated 
after the war for the production of im- 
proved military equipment. These 
plants should, if possible, be located in 
towns where the sudden ending of war 
work would cause great hardship, the 
NRPB explains. Everything possible 
should be done, it adds, to solve the 
problem of “ghost towns,” which will 
result after such purely war industries 
as shell-loading and bomb-loading 
plants are closed down. 


“Partnership” with Business? 


The NRPB urges Government part- 
nership with private business in such 
industries as synthetic rubber, ship- 
building, aluminum, and magnesium, in 
which the Government has huge invest- 
ments. These “partnerships’ would 
give the Government a voice in the post- 
war management of these important in- 
dustries. 

The many Government-owned plants 
are certain to cause much debate after 
the war is over. When World War I 
ended, the question of what to do with 
the Government plant at Muscle Shoals 
on the Tennessee River bothered Con- 
gress for years. Muscle Shoals finally 
became the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
When World War II ends there will be 
dozens of “Muscle Shoals” in different 
parts of the nation. 

Finally, there is the problem of how 
to help small businessmen.who were 
forced to close down during the war. 
The NRPB suggests that Government 
loans and aie be given these 
businessmen. 

(2) Steps to develop a peacetime 
industry in which everyone able to 
work is guaranteed a job at fair wages 
and decent working conditions. 


Capitalism haw ownership and 
operation of industry—is based on the 
theory that free competition will pro- 
vide more goods at lower prices. If the 
system worked with complete freedom, 
no producer would be able to charge 
excessive prices because someone else 
could come along and offer a better 
article at a lower price. 

In recent years, some large corpora- 
tions have sought to hamper free com- 
petition by controlling Pron and 
charging high prices. This problem of 
“monopoly” was studied by the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee, 
which was set up by Congress in 1936. 
The TNEC investigated more than 90 
industries and sought to find out why 
we have business depressions. It de- 
clared that industry’s failure to lower 
prices and increase production helped 
bring on the business depression of 
1930-33. The TNEC urged that the 
Government eliminate all “monopolis- 
tic combinations” whith restricted pro- 
duction and fixed prices. 


Free Competition Means Jobs for All 


The NRPB’s program to provide jobs 
for all follows the TNEC recommenda- 
tions. It urges the Government to 
protect honest businessmen from big 
business monopolies which limit free 
competition, The NRPB is confident 
that private industry can provide jobs 
for everyone if it is free to produce 
more goods at lower prices. 

At the same time, the NRPB pro- 

ses that the Government protect 
abor’s right to collective bargaining, 
fair wages and working conditions, and 
responsibility in the effective manage- 
ment of industry. It also asks that the 
farmers be assured price; that will 
bring them a reasonable profit on their 
crops. 

The NRPB says that a reduction in 
the income tax on corporations would 
help private industry expand operations 
oad provide more jobs. The individual 
income tax (levied according to.a per- 
son’s “ability to pay”) would be used 
to raise most of the Government's rev- 
enue. Federal excise levies and state 
and local sales taxes on goods sold in 
stores should be cut or abolished in 
order to lessen the burden on low- 
income groups. 

A national transportation agency with 
power over all forms of transport in- 
cluding the railroads, is proposed. The 
NRPB adds that this agency should 
take action to consolidate the railroads 
into a “limited number of regional sys- 
tems,” instead of the present setup 
which finds many of competing 
wastefully with each other in certain 
areas. The transportation agency would 
also plan a modern highway system 
with express roads and parking areas. 

The NRPB wants the Government to 
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Organized for maximum production 
on basis of full employment, U. S. 
can have national income of $105 
billion. This would mean better life. 


aid all sorts of public works projects. 
The cities are urged to make plans for 
post-war construction of new buildings, 
streets, airports, parks, playgrounds, 
and low-cost housing developments. 

Some of the suggested public works 
projects may be criticized as competi- 
tion with private business. But Fortune 
Magazine points out that most of the 
great expansions of private industry 
were aided by the Government. 

For instance, the Government's land 
grants to the railroads in the 1860s re- 
sulted in a tremendous railroad expan- 
sion, provided a market for the growing 
steel industry. The highway building 
boom in the 1920s helped the automo- 
bile industry to sell more cars. 


Freedom to Live and Learn 


(3) Steps to assure the nation that 
it will have healthy, well-edutated 
youth in the future. : 

The NRPB says that the first medical 
examinations of Army draftees showed 
that all was not well with the health 
of the people. These examinations in- 
dicated that more than 40 cent of 
the draftees were unfit for general 
military service, and more than a quar- 
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Es os ne 

The NRPB wants increased public 
health services in every county to elim- 
inate all diseases, disabilities and ee 


A health 
children in clinics and schools; 
tection of farm and factory workers 
from accidents and disease; assurance 
of medical care for all regardless of 
where they live and how much 
they earn. This can be accompli 3 
the NRPB explains, by Federal grants 
to states and counties for the building 
of hospitals and the training of doctors 
and nurses. The NRPB suggests 
that the Government te with 
the medical profession on a plan to 
enable the patient to'pay according to 
his- ability. 

The fact that 20 per cent of the peo- 

le of military age have less than a 
fourtisgnale education indicates that 
our educational system needs a 
ening. The NRPB recommends that 
the Federal Government provide funds 
so that every youth who is mentally 
qualified can ge through college if he 
wants to, 


A Firny Foundation 


(4) As a foundation for the above 
rogram, the NRPB proposes to expand 
bur Social Security system to provide 
a minimum income for all fram cradle 
to grave. 

The Social Security Act of 1935, 
amended in 1939, provides: 

(a) Old nen to people al- 
ready 65 ( Federal Government 
gives each person $20, and if the state 
matches this amount the gets 
$40 a month). (b) An old age insur- 
ance fund, which collects taxes from 
employers and workers and pays pen- 
sions after 65. (c) A state-controlled 
unemployment insurance system, which 
collects taxes (generally only from em- 
ployers) and pays small weekly bene- 
fits to jobless workers. The benefits 
amount to a minimum of $15 a week 


and are hal? 16 nDaey in some 
states. (d is given to 
states to aid acu c ; child 
health services; , and 
the blind. The 1 amendments to the 
Act provide for benefit payments to a 
worker’s widdw and chil if he dies 


before 65. 
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NEW INDUSTRIES 
WILL DEVELOP 








PUBLIC WORKS 
WILL EMPLOY THE REST 


Pictograph Corp., for Public Affairs Committee ine. 


Work for All After the War 


tended to employees of nonprofit cor- 
porations, agricultural and domestic 
workers not- now covered. Insurance 
benefits would be increased, and part of 
the costs of old age insurance would be 
drawn from general tax revenues in the 
T 

(c) The present state-controlled un- 
employment insurance system should 
be taken over by the Federal Govern- 
ment so that benefits paid to all job- 
less persons would be the same through- 
out the nation. Higher benefits should 
be paid and they should continue for 
26 weeks. 

(d) Disability insurance should be 
rovided to insure workers against time 
lost due to sickness or accident. This 
is not provided now. 

Pros and Cons 

Critics of the NRPB’s reports don’t 

accept the proposition that private in- 


a requires Government supervi- 


” in order to give 
jobs ‘to all willing to work. 


con that Government inter- 
ference in the past has prevented pri- 
vate industry from expanding and pro- 
viding more 
Republicans and antiNew Deal 
Democrats, who are able to control 
called ‘the proposals either 
“outright. socialism” (government own- 


ership and operation of industry) or 
“the most fantastic conglomeration of 
bureaucratic stupidity ever sent to 
Congress.” A Special Senate Committee 
is expected to study the NRPB reports 
and then work out its own post-war 
plans. In the House the NRPB reports 
will go to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, which handles all social security 
proposals involving taxation 


Congress and the Plans 

Congress is not expected to give the 
NRPB reports much consideration. It 
is interesting, therefore, to see what 
Fortune Magazine, the nation’s most 
successful business publication, had to 
say about post-war planning in its De- 
cember, 1942 issue. Fortune says: 

“We propose that the Government 
use tax controls, public works, and a 
broader Social Security program, so 
that everyone who wants an able 
to work may have a reasonable chance 
at a job. . . . The Government must 
take a great deal more responsibility 
for public health, housing and nutri- 
tion as well as for more and better 
schools. . ... As a nation we can afford 


this program: indeed, we cannot afford 
to go without it. Since Americans want 
security, there is no reason why they 
should not have more of it in its most 
obvious form. . . . 





Russian War Relief 


Red Army soldiers receive gifts from U. S. through Russian War Relief. 
Men took time out from battle to send “‘thank you” notes to Americans. 


U.S.A. 
U.S.S.R. 


and the PEACE 


Discussing issues may clear up differences 


T IS probable that when this war is 

over Russia and the United States 
will be the two strongest nations on 
earth. Whether the post-war world is 
warlike or peaceful, orderly or con- 
fused, may well depend on how success- 
fully Russia and the United States are 
able to work together. 

Cooperation is possible only if they 
understand and have confidence in eac 
other. Complete understanding and 
confidence do not exist now. The Rus- 
sians are suspicious of our intentions to- 
ward them. Many Americans fear and 
distrust the Soviets. Two recent state- 
ments by American leaders have 
brought the problem out into the open. 

Admiral William H. Standley, the 
blunt, plain-spoken sailor who is Amer- 
ican Ambassador in Moscow, started the 
discussion. He charged that the Soviet 
government and press were not letting 
the Russian people know how much 
lend-lease aid they were getting from 
America. They were being given the 
impression, he said, that “they were 
fighting the war alone.” 

Vice President Henry A. Wallace 


then took up the subject. In a speech 
at Ohio Wesleyan University, he 
warned that: 

“Unless the Western democracies and 
Russia come to a satisfactory under- 
standing before this war ends, I very 
much fear that World War III will be 
inevitable. Without.a close and trust- 
ing understanding between Russia and 
the United States there is grave prob- 
ability of Russia and Germany sooner 
or later making~common cause.” 

Some ~— were disturbed by these 
blunt remarks, fearing that they would 
cause dissension in the ranks of the 
United Nations. Actually, they simply 
recognized the fact that mutual trustjs 
lacking between the two countries. A 
Gallup poll taken in February of ‘this 
year indicated that 54 per cent of the 
population of the United States either 
were doubtful about Russia as an ally 
or were certain that she is not a de- 
pendable one. 

It does no good to hide facts. ‘The 
final effect of the Standley and Wallace 
statements will be good if they lead us 
to face the problem squarely, to ex- 
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amine the causes of our mutual distrust 
and the possibilities of eliminating it. 
That is the purpose of this article. 

Russian and American suspicidns of 
each other are no new thing, born of 
our association in the war. roots 
are in history. 


Early Hostility to Communism 

It began with the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion in 1917. The violence of the 
revolution, the Communists’ hostility to 
religion and to the civil liberties which 
mean so much to Americans, the aboli- 
tion of private property, the work of 
American Communists: all these things 
aroused bitter hostility to Communist 
Russia in the United States. 

After a few years this more or less 
died down. Active hostility gave place 
during the twenties to a sort of bored 
indifference. 

When depression hit the United 
States in 1929 there was, in some cir- 
cles, a sudden increase of interest in 
Russia. The average American still dis- 
approved heartily of the Soviet system. 
But many people grew uite excited 
about Russia’s Five-Year Plan. Even if 
they did not agree entirely with Com- 
munist ideas, here was one country that 
was making a conscious effort to solve 
its economic problemy 


U. S. Recognizes Soviet Russia 


This new interest in Russia led, in 
1933, to President Roosevelt's recogni- 
tion of the Soviet government. . This 
opened up business and.cultural rela- 
tions between us. For the next few 
years Russo-American relations were 
relatively friendly. Our ideas were as 
far as apart as ever. But there was, af- 
ter all, no real reason for us to quarrel. 
Neither of us had any designs on the 
territory or resources of the other, and 
the world revolution was being soft- 
pedalled in Russia at this time. 

There was a sharp change in Ameri- 
can sentiment in 1939. In August of 
that year Stalin signed his non-aggres- 
sion pact with Hitler, and later in the 
year the Russo-Finnish war began. The 
Nazi-Soviet pact looked like a double- 
cross for the democracies. Most Amer- 
icans sympathzied with the Finns in 
their resistance to the Red Army. Soviet 
prestige in America reached its low- 
est ebb. 

Then came Hitler’s attack on Russia 
on June 22, 1941. The picture changed 
again. 7 


Russia and U. S$. Become Allies 


As a result of Axis attacks on both of 
us, Russia and the United States became 
military allies. As the war went on, 
American feelings toward the Russians 
altered. We appreciated the fact that 
they were dealing mightier blows at the 


Nazis than were we or any of our other 
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Russia the same that the Russian people will continue 

their present system of government. 

Under that system, Russia has built 

up a military and industrial power that 

has surprised her friends and foes alike. 

The morale of the Russian people has 

stood up without cracking under the 

severest strains that could be imagined. 

answer that question with a flat yes In the early days of the Russian Rev- 

no. But we can examine the situa- olution, its leaders made no bones of 

frankly and impartially, not trying their desire to spread their doctrine 

to blame or to excuse the Rus throughout the world. Is there any rea- 

but trying to understand the way son to believe that the Soviet govern- 

ings look to them. ment has abandoned the idea of world 
may be sure of one thing: Rus- revolution? 

not a political democracy like the No one but Stalin could answer that 

nited States: There is no private bus- question. Certainly the idea is being 

iness like ours in Russia. Certain civil played down. As the years went by 

aod Communism was not accepted any- 
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German-Soviet Line, Sept. 28, 1939 


Map shows changes that have been made in boundaries of Poland since Polish partition of 1772. 
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Vicky in Longeon Daily News Chronicle 


“Burn That Guy!” 


where, the Russian leaders began to 
talk less of world revolution and more 
of “building socialism in one country.” 
That was the chief issue in the historic 
quarrel bewteen Trotsky and Stalin. 
Trotsky stood for international revoiu- 
tion. Stalin stood for the revolution 
within Russia. Stalin won. 


Less Emphasis on World Revolution 


After that there yyas still less emphasis 
on world revolution, more on building 


up the — of the Russian nation. 


For the time being world revolution has 
been subordinated entirely to the im- 
mediate and pressing task of driving 
the Nazis from Russian soil. Stalin’s 
latest word on this subject was spoken 
in November, 1942, when he told his 
[or that one of the things they were 

ghting for was “the right of every na- 
tion to arrange its affairs as it wishes.” 

Those who are suspicious of Russia 
say that this does not mean that world 
revolution has been abandoned, but 
only that it has been shelved tempo- 
rarily: They remind us that Moscow 
gives — to the Chinese Commu- 
nists and to the Partisans in Yugoslavia. 
They say this is evidence of Stalin’s de- 
sire to interfere in the domestic affairs 
of other countries. The chaos and con- 
fusion which will probably prevail in 
much of Europe when the war ends, 
will offer fertile ground for the growth 
of Communism. In the view of the 
critics, we may be sure that the victo- 
rious Soviets will not miss the oppor- 
tunity. 

No one can say now which of these 
interpretations is correct. But we can 
be sure of one thing. The more closely 
we cooperate with Russia in the post- 
war world and in planning for the re- 


construction of Europe, the less likely . 


is Stalin to be tempted to take up again 
the idea of world revolution. One of the 





of spreading communism was 
to make Russia itself more secure. 

The other big question which divides 
Russia and the United States is that of 
Russia’s post-war boundaries. The Rus- 
sians have made it pretty clear that 
when the war ends they intend to take 
over the three Baltic states (Latvia, 
Lithuania and Estonia), Bessarabia, 
eastern Poland and perhaps part of Fin- 
land. To the realistic Russians this is 
purely a matter of security. This cor- 
ridor of small weak states around Rus- 
sia was made to order as an entrance 
for German invaders. Moscow does not 
intend that it should happen again. 

An editorial in the. official Communist 
newspaper Pravda on February 5 stated 
that Russia has a “legal claim” to Bessa- 


rabia and the Baltic countries. This: 


claim rests in part on the historical 
ground that all four of them were’ once 
part of Czarist Russia. The Soviet gov- 
ernment surrendered the Baltic states 
in 1918 and Bessarabia was seized by 
Rumania. 

The other basis for the “legal claim” 
is that the people of these territories 
voted to return to Russia in plebiscites 
held after Russian troops marched into 
them in 1940. 

This is really a rather thin argument. 
It should be remembered that Rus- 
sians arrested or put into concentration 
camps many of those who would have 


voted against the proposal. 


Disputed Polish Territory 


Eastern Poland is another disputed 
territory. This was occupied by the Rus- 
sians in 1939 after Hitler had conquered 
Poland. Stalin’s purpose then was to 
create a buffer between Russia and 
Germany. 

His purpose now is to make this a 
permanent buffer. To this end, eastern 
Poland was incorporated into the Soviet 
Union. The Polish government-in-exile 
has not accepted this arrangement. As 
a result, sharp controversy is going on 
between the Poles and Russians. 

In a statement issued on February 
25, the. Polish government rejected 
Russia’s claims to eastern Poland and 
denied reports that Poland had designs 
on the Russian Ukraine after the war. 
The Polish government, said the state- 
ment, maintains “unchangeable the at- 
titude that so far as the question of 
frontiers between Poland and Soviet 
Russia is concerned the status quo pre- 
vious to September 1, 1939, [that is, 
before the occupation of Poland by 
Germany and Russia] is in force.” Any 
attempt to change this, it adds, “is 
detrimental to the unity of the Allied 
nations” 

Tass, the official Russian - news 
agency, replied to this on March 2 
with the charge that Poland had impe- 
rialist aims and was trying to prevent 


UNITED NATIONS PROBLEMS 


‘the union of White Russians and 


Ukrainians in Polish territory with their 
“blood brothers” in Russia. _ 

Here is a example of the com- 
‘ari to which such disputes can 
ead. The governments of Poland and 
Czechoslovakia have been trying to 
work out plans for a post-war federation 
of their two countries. But the Czecho- 
slovak Premier, Dr. Benes, believes that 
Russia will be the key nation of eastern 
my after the war. He does not want 
to risk incurring Moscow’s displeasure 
by forming a close association with a 

overnment which is on bad terms with 

the Soviet Union. As a result of the 
Russo-Polish quarrel, negotiations be- 
tween Poles and Czechs have come to 
a standstill. 


What Will U. S. Do? 


Britain and the United States have 
kept out of this dispute. But if it car- 
ries on into the time of peacemaking, 
they will have to take a hand in it. 

The territorial demands by Russia are 
in conflict with the terms of the Atlan- 
tic Charter, which rules out “ai - 
dizement, territorial or other, oat ter- 
ritorial changes. that do not accord with 
the freely — wishes of the peo- 
ple concerned.” 

What will the United States do about 
this? We can hardly say to Poland and 
the Baltic states: “You are not entitled 
to independence becatse one of our 
big allies needs your territory. Freedom 
is good only for countries that our allies 
do not want to take over.” 

This is a tough problem. But it is 
possible that if Russia were guaranteed 
security in some other form, if we 
worked out, in cooperation with her, a 
system of general secuttity, she might be 
less insistent in her territorial demands. 

What about the Russians? How co 
they feel about war? 


Will Russia Meet Us Half Way? 


Most Americans who know Russia 
agree that if we held out our hands to 
the Russians they would come more 
than half way to meet us. The Russiars 
are inclined to like and admire Ameri- 
ca. Apart from their governments and 
their social systems, two countries 
and the two peoples have much in 
common. 

Finally, let a Russian speak for him- 
self. Here is a quotation from a letter 
written to Russian War Relief by Vasily 
Yvanovich Smirnov, one-time railroad 
station master, now a soldier of the 
Red Army: 

“Dear friend, I received your to- 
day. It tells me that the freedom-loving 
people .of America and Russia are 
strengthening their ties of friendship in 
the battle with fascism which we 
hate. The victory will be on our side.” 
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puns the last few months there 
have bee. any number of plans for 
st-war organization. Some of these 
gem come unofficial sources—like 
the Commission to Study the 
tion of Peace, or the World Federation 
movement of Ely Culbertson; some have 
come in the form of public hes or 
learned articles or labored ; 

Of all the ‘various ‘plans that have 
been , none, it is safe to say, is 
as si t as that which was pre- 
sented last month by a group of United 
States Senators representing both 
major parties. 

What the Senate Action Means 

The significance of this plan is to be 
preretis Sagi a: fepaale dg y a 
sorship. The terms, as a matter of fact, 
are neither original nor very carefully 
thou out. include ; isi 
for temporary government of coun- 
tries freed rt Rag control, the 
organization of relief, and rehabilitation, 
creation of machinery for the 
settlement of international disputes, and 
organization of a United Nations police 
torce. All of these things had been sug- 
gested before, and all had been worked 
out in elaborate detail. But so far none 
of the suggestions had come. from the 
Senate. 

Why is it of such importance that 
the Senate should take the initiative in 
post-war planning? It is important be- 
cause, our Constitution, the Sen- 
ate has a share in treaty-making, and 
thus in the formation and application 
of forei licy. 

The ‘wisdom of these provisions otf 
our Constitution is not in question at 
present. It is lege only to note that 
the power is , and that the Senate 
has, throughout our history, - insisted 
fiercely upon exercising that power. And 
since this is so, it is a matter of utmost 
importance that the President be as- 
sured of Senate support before he un- 
dertakes an: post-war commitments for 
the nation and its Government. 


McKinley Maneuvered the Senate 


Two of our recent history 
throw some light on this situation. 
Forty-five years age. the United States 
fought a short bat ighly successful war 
wi . President McKinley wanted 
peace which would give the United 
States not in the Carib- 
bean but control of the Philippine Is- 


lands. He knew that this latter would 
from 
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commission from the Senate. Of the tive 
members of that commission one was 
chairman of the powerful Forei 
tions Committee, another was the lead- 
ing Democratic member of that com- 
mittee, and a third was an influential 
Republican. This stroke — practically 
committed the Senate leaders to what- 
ever terms were arranged at 
Paris, and it eliminated the treaty from 
party politics. The treaty concluding 
the Spanish-American War did arouse 
bitter opposition in the Senate, but that 

ition was not along party lines. In 

end it was ratified. 


Wilson‘s Tragic Error 


A quarter of a cent later, Presi- 
dent Wilson was granted the opportu- 
nity to make a far more important 
peace. He had come to be, in the course 
of the war, the moral feader of, the 
world, and he had fully committed him- 
selt to a plan for a League of Nations. 
There was isolationist sentiment, then 
as now in the United States, and there 
was fierce partisan feeling in the Con- 


fw clear that any treaty that Wil- 
son brought back would be challenged, 
and even more clear that any commit- 
ments for American participation in 
post-war organization would be bitterly 
. Not only this, but the 1918 
ions had gone against the Presi- 
dent, and the Senate that would pass 
lans was sure to be on a 
high at n these circumstances it 
was of the utmost impor- 
tance that the President 
have some assurance of 
Senatorial ; 
Wilson. peer) have 
been well-advised to fol- 
low McKinley's example 
and make some-effort to 
enlist Senate support in 
advance. He f con- 
icuously to do this. Not 
¢ alah member of the 
peace ion which he 
named was from the Sen- 


in Congress—was 
from the Republican 


Party. 
"The Treaty was made, 


the League of Nations 
planned, without consulta- 
tion with that body which, 


Rela- 
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in the end, would have a veto on both. 
When Wilson came back from Paris he 
realized that he had miscalculated the 
situation, and he made heroic efforts to 
undo his error. 

But all] to no effect. An irreconcilable 
minority was determined to defeat the 
President, whatever the cost. Some 
members of this minority, like Borah of 
Idaho, were animated by a sincere—but 
we may believe, mistaken—fear of “fov- 
eign entanglements.” Others, ‘like 
Lodge of Massachusetts, were animated, 
it would seem, by bitter personal dislike 
of the President and blind partisanship 


The Road to War 


Whatever the reasons, whether ot ig- 
norance or of jealousy or of politics, the 
result was disastrous. Although a ma- 
jority of the Senate at all times favored 
ratification of the Treaty and establish- 
ment of the League of Nations, it 
proved impossible to obtain the neces- 
sary two-thirds vote to enswre ratifica- 
tion. The Treaty was defeated, the 
United States repudiated the League, 
and the Western world started down 
that long road of isolationism and na- 
tional rivalries which culminated at 
Munich and made inevitable World 
War II. 


Cooperation from the Senate 


It is in the light of this history that 
we must view the gesture of an in- 
fluential group of the Senate in pro- 
posing to the President a plan for 
post-war organization. Some kind of 
organization will be necessary. Some 
kind of international cooperation will be 
essential if more wars are to be avoided. 

If the President can be sure of sym- 
eowee understanding and cooperation 

om the Senate in advance, the chances 
of avoiding the-catastrophe of 1919-20 
will be greatly enhanced. 


~ The Question Mark 


Bishop it The St. Louts Star-Times 





See-Saw in Russia 


The battle lines in Russia are today 
just about where they were a year ago. 
Practically all the German gains of last 
summer fe been wiped out. In the 
south the Nazis are on the offensive. 
At the center of the line the Russians 
are pushing forward. Fighting is fierce 
and casualties heavy. But until the 
spring mud rises, no great advances 
can be expected by either side. 

The Russiarf winter offensive in the 
Donets Basin apparently went too fast 
and too far. It left a Red flank exposed 
and the Germans struck at it. The large 
and important city of Kharkov has been 
retaken by the Germans and they claim 
to have captured Belgorod. 

Farther north, the four-pronged Rus- 
sian drive toward Smolensk pushed 
slowly but stubbornly forward. Near 
Lake Ilmen Marshal Timoshenko made 
gains in his drive on Staraya Russa. 


U-Boat Offensive 


Spring in the Atlantic this year will 
probably mean an all-out offensive 
against Allied shipping by Hitler's 400 
to 500 submarines. Defense against the 
submarine remains the biggest problem 
before Allied commanders. 

Last week it was announced that the 
outstanding U-boat experts of Britain, 
Canada and the United States were 
meeting in Washington. “Complete 
agreement” had been reached on the 
tactics to be used in the Battle of the 
Atlantic. 

Every possible weapon would be em- 
ploved against the submarines. But al- 
lied commanders were counting especi- 
ally on the new “destroyer escorts” 
which will soon be rolling out of ship- 
yards in great numbers. These are 
smaller than destroyers, larger and 
more seaworthy than patrol boats. ~ 





(My THE MARCH OF EVENTS wo 


Tunisian Climax Near 


There was action on all three fronts 
in Tunisia last week. Its steadily mount- 
ing tempo suggested that the all-out at- 
tempt to push Field Marshal Erwin 
Rommel out of Africa would not be 
long delayed. Weather was still the 
chief handicap to the Allies. The torren- 
tial North African rains were keeping 
their planes grounded and turning the 
battlefields into seas of mud. 

In the north, the British First Army, 
veterans of Dunkirk under Lieutenant 
General Arthur Noel Anderson, were 
sparring with the Germans. 

Far to the south, the guns of Gen- 
eral Sir Bernard L. Montgomery's Brit- 
ish Eighth Army were blasting at the 
pill boxes and gun emplacements of the 
Mareth Line, while patrols probed for 
weak spots, At the week’s end, the 
Eighth Army began to move forward. 

Most active of all were the Ameri- 
cans and French in the central sector. 
They had a new commander who 
knows no command but “attack.” Major 
General Lloyd R. Fredendall had been 
replaced by Lieutenant General George 
S. Patton, known to the Army as “Old 
Blood and Guts.” They captured Gafsa 
and El Guetter, drove 50 miles across 
the narrow waist of Tunisia before the 
rain halted them. Their objective was 
to cut the German forces in two or 
force Marshal Rommel to pull his men 
northward. This would pinch off a size- 
able portion of the little corner of 
Africa still in Nazi hands. 


Jeep that swims—Army’s newest baby. Amphibian quarter-ton car boone 
ever rough ground, skims along roads, crosses rivers like motorboat. 





French Unity Nearer 


Hereafter all documents issued b 
General Giraud’s government in North 
Africa will be headed “French Repub- 
lic” and begin “In the name of the 
French people.” By issuing this and 
other decrees, General Giraud backed 
up his pledge of cooperation with all 
Frenchmen fighting the Axis. This 
marked the end of Vichy rule in Al- 
eria. 

The other decrees restored the local 
assemblies elected before the war, re- 

aled Vichy’s anti-Jewish laws, and 
aws against Masons. The Crémieux de- 
cree of 1870 which gave Algerian Jews 
a preferred position over the Arabs was 
also removed. 

General Giraud’s’ action was praised 
by the Allies. The*Fighting French an- 
nounced that General Charles de Gaulle 
would soon confer with General Giraud. 

On the other side of the Atlantic, 
French Guiana broke away from Vichy. 
But here was an example of the prob- 
lems which remain to solved before 
Giraud and De Gaulle can work in per- 
fect harmony. Both French factions 
sent governors to take over in Guiana, 
which might mean trouble unless a 
compromise was reached. 


France Fights Back 


In France itself there was growing 
resistance to the Germans. Pierre Laval 
had promised to deliver 250,000 French 
workers to German factories before the 
end of March. There was resistance all 
over the country. In Savoy, on the bor- 
ders of Italy and Switzerland, more 
than 5,000 young Frenchmen secured 
arms and entrenc themselves in the 
rugged hills. They fought off Axis sol- 
diers and Laval's police. 


Planes for MacArthur 


The * first anniversary of General 
Douglas MacArthur's arrival in Aus- 
tralia found the J halted in the 
rim of islands north of that continent. 
But they were constantly building up 
their strength. The Allies must do the 
same if the Japanese are to be stopped. 
To emphasize the dangers of the situa- 
tion, MacArthur sent his air:.com- 
mander, Lieutenant General George 
Kenney to Washington to ask for more 
planes. 
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Five Points for Peace 


An American President, Woodrow 
Wilson, helped write the Treaty of 
Versailles and the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. But the United 
States never ‘accepted either of these, 
because the Senate refused to ratify the 
President’s commitments. That fact has 
never been forgotten in Europe. 

Our present allies know that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is ready to cooperate in 
the post-war settlement. But they are 
not so sure that the Senate will back 
him up. This is an obstacle in the path 


-of post-war planning. Britain, Russia 


and the others do not want to commit 
themselves too far until they can be 
sure of what we will do. 

Four United States Senators want to 
resolve these doubts. They are Hill of 
Alabama and Hatch of New Mexico, 
Democrats; Ball of Minnesota and Bur- 
ton of Ohio, Republicans. They have 
introduced a resolution putting the 
Senate on record as favoring the forma- 
tion of a United Nations organization 
to: (1) Fight the war; (2) Set u 
temporary governments in reconque: 
countries; (3) Take charge of post-war 
reconstruction; (4) Set up machinery 
for peaceful settlement of disputes be- 
tween nations; (5) Organize a United 
Nations police force. 

President Roosevelt approves of this, 
in theory. But he is a little hesitant 
about starting a Senate debate on the 
question right now. 


Eden in Washington 


The last time Anthony Eden was in 
Washington, in 1938, he had j re- 


signed from the British Cabinet use 
he disa with Neville Chamber- 
lain’s @ ment policy. Now he has 
returned as Foreign Secretary of Great 


Britain, to taik over United Nations 
problems with President Roosevelt and 
other American leaders. 


The discussions are being kept secret. | 


But we can guess what some of them 
are about. number one subject is 
probably relations between Britain, 
a and the United States. This is 
the most im t t problem 
before the United Nations. r 

Eden» warned the Foreign Relations 
Committee of ess that it was too, 
early for the United Nations to do 
much detailed post-war planning. 





Tax Battle Begins 


“We are dealing with the most hate- 
ful, difficult problem that ever came 
along in the annals of mankind,” said 
Chairman Robert L. Doughton as the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
finished work on the new tax bill. 

The committee measure provided for 
a general 20 per cent withholding tax 
starting July 1. This would be used to 
pay the last two installments of the tax 

ue on 1942 incomes. Anyone who paid 
his 1942 tax in full by July 1 could 
apply the withholding tax to next year’s 
income tax (that was the bill’s only 
“pay-as-you-go” feature). To encourage 
a to do this, the committee of- 
ered a discount for paying 1942 taxes 
ahead of schedule. 

Republican leader Joseph Martin 
call the result of the committee’s 
labors “a monstfosity.” He and other 
Republican Congressmen decided to 
fight the bill on ae floor of the House. 

y would try to scrap the whole 
thing and substitute for it a modified 
version of the Ruml “pay-as-you-go” 
plan. 

President Roosevelt announced that 
he was opposed to the Rum! plan be- 
cause it would favor the rich. Ruml 
plan supporters hotly denied this. 


Senators 
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Coal Talks Continue 


Representatives of the United Mine 
Workers and the operators of bitumi- 
nous mines in the northern Appalachian 
~ met day after day at New York's 
Biltmore Hotel, trying to negotiate a 
new contract to replace the one due to 
expire on March 31. Each side made 
proposals and counter-proposals, but 
refused to give in on the most impor- 
tant point: the union’s demand for a 
$2-a-day wage increase. 

John L. Lewis, miners’ leader, pro- 
apa that negotiations be continued 
or a month beyond March 31, if neces- 
sary, but that any agreement be made 
retroactive to March 31. He insisted 
that the miners must get their wage 
increase. The proposed “American Bev- 
eridge plan,” he said, was a “social 
Utopia.” What the workers want is “a 
more favorable ‘divvy’ as along the road 
we go. They recognize that a bird in 
hand is worth two in the bush.” 

Prentiss M. Brown, head of the Office 
of Price Administration, said that if the 
miners got their demand, the fight 
against inflation would be lost. “We 
must hold the line on all wages.” 

Another threat to present wage 
levels developed among Por members 
of the War Labor Board. The American 
Federation of Labor members of the 
WLB asserted that the Government’s 
attempt to stabilize prices and living 
costs had failed. They asked the board 
to scrap its “Little Steel” formula and 
adopt a “realistic wage policy.” CIO 
members supported this petition. They 
said the “Little Steel” formula fails to 
meet ¢he increase in living costs 





Press Asan 


resolution for closer United Nations teamwork are 


(left to right): Harold Burton, Carl Hatch, Joseph Ball, Lister Hill. 
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w CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


1. WHO’S WHO? 


Match the following names with the phrases at right by 
inserting the proper numerals in the parentheses: 


. Henry A. Wallace ( —) Communist who advocated “world 
2. Anthony Eden revolution.” 
3. Charles W. Eliot ) World-wide Communist society. 
. Admiral Standley ) Chicago’s Hull House. 
. Lieut. General ) Yusiler Communists. 
Kenney ) British Foreign Secretary. 
3. Leon Trotsky ) Warned against “double-crossing” 
. Jane Addams Russia. 
. Joseph H. Ball A senator against isolation. 
9. Partisans Our ambassador to USSR. 
. Third Inter- Recently back from Australia. 
national ) Planning executive. 


. PLANS FOR OUR WAR AGAINST WANT 


If the sfatement is true circle the letter T; or the letter F 


if it is false. 

1. T F The NRPB plan will cancel rationing as soon 
as the war is over. 

i ae 
post-war industrial slack is proposed by the NRPB. 

3. T F The NRPB wants government “partnership” 
in some major industries after the war. 

4. T F NRPB plans fail to provide for small business. 

5. T F TNEC findings blamed the Great Depression 
partly on industry’s failure to lowef prices and raise output. 

6. T F Industrial competition should cease, says the 
NRPB. 

7. T F Farm prices are not considered important by 
the NRPB. 

8. T F The NRPB wants to lower corporation income 
taxes. 


9. T 


. 
F Free college training for qualified youth is 
urged by the NRPB. 

10. T F Congress probably will favor the NRPB 


program : 


Ill. RUSSO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


Underscore the correct phrase or term. 


1. Lack of confidence between the U. S. and Russia: 
(a) began in World War I days; (b) developed just before 
World War II; (c) is caused by our failure to send Lend- 
Lease goods there. 

2. At the close of this war it seems likely that Russia will: 
(a’ adopt democracy; (b) cling to communism; (c) revert 
to a monarchy. 

3. Between World War I and the signing of the Russo- 
German pact of 1939 anti-commfunist feeling in the U. S.: 
(a) grew steadily; (b) died down; (c) remained unchanged. 

4. Soviet prestige in the U. S. hit a new low when: 
(a) Russia attacked Finland; (b) Hitler invaded Russia; 
(c) Russia failed to attack Japan after Pearl Harbor. 

5. Main reason why Americans admire Russia just now is: 
(a) our belief that communism is workable; (b) the valor 
and efficiency of Russian soldiers; (c) Russian promises not 
to seize land after the war. 2 

6. Allied cooperation with Russia on post-war plans will: 


>> 


A government public works program to offset ~ 
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(a) be the likeliest assurance of a stable peace; (b) encour- 
age the spread of communism; (c) violate the principles 
for which we are fighting. 

7. The Russians am made it clear that after the war 
they will: (a) not try to spread communism; (b) demand 
some control over smaller adjoining nations; (c) take all of 
Poland. 

8. Before the war the foreign nation most generally ad- 
mired by Russians was: (a) Britain; (b) Germany; (c) U.S. 


IV. THE SENATORS AND THE PEACE 


Underscore the correct phrase or term. 

1. Probably the most significant post-war plan of recent 
months is that proposed by: (a) the World Peace Founda- 
tion; (b) a coalition group of U. S. Senators; (c) the 
National Resources Planning Board. 

2. Our Constitution gives the power to ratify treaties to 
the: (a) President; (b) Senate; (c) House of Represen- 
tatives. 

3. A reason why the U. S. did not approve the Versailles 
Treaty was: (a) there were no senators on the peace dele- 
gation; (b) the country was tired of the war; (c) we wanted 
to make a separate peace with Germany. 


~ THE TASK FORCE 


GET IN THE FIGHT WITH YOUR 
VICTORY GARDEN 


During the year to come many Americans are going to 
wish they had planted a Victory Garden and that they had 
“put up” vegetables, berries and other fruits. Are you going 
to be one of the “wish we hads.” No, not if you get busy 
now and, with the rest of the family, make plans for you 
Victory Garden. First decide what will-grow best on your 
land; find out the number of rows you will require. Next 
get your seed—and good seed pays in the long run. Then 
get your ground ready. Test your soil to see what kind of 
fertilizer it will need. After you plant your seed remember 
that crops don’t grow by themselves. They require constant 
care a attention. Read the article on Victory Gardens in 
this issue of Scholastic for information and guidance. 


~w READING SIGN POSTS 
BOOKS ABOUT LATIN AMERICA 


(For Pan-American Day, April 14) 

Adamson, H., Lands of New World Neighbors, McGraw-Hill, 
1941. 

Jones, C. L., The Caribbean Since 1900, Prentice-Hall, 1936. 

Kirkpatrick, F. A., Latin America, A Brief History, Macmillan, 
1939. ; 

Lansing, M. F., Against All Odds, Pioneers of South America, 
Doubleday, 1942. 

Peck, A. M., The Pageant of South American History, Long- 
mans, 1941. ° 

Ybarra, T. R., America Faces South, Dodd-Mead, 1939. 

Stewart, W., and Peterson, H. F., Builders of Latin America, 
Harpers, 1942. 

Fish, C. R., The Path of Empire, Yale University Press, 1919. 


ag ose W. R., The Hispanic Nations of the New World, 
Yale, University Press, 1919. 
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BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM 


JANE ADDAMS 80105 
Chicago’s “Good Neighbor” 
jane ADDAMS was the daughter of Senator 

John Addams, wealthiest citizen of Cedar- 
ville, Illinois, and a friend of Lincoln. She gave 
her life to the service of people less fortunate 
than herself and made Americans aware of 
their obligations to the poor. 

At 29, Jane Addams founded Hull House to 
assist poor people in the slums, and in two 
years she was called the “greatest woman in 
Chicago.” 

She fought for years for factory reforms 
and good government, and Hull 
House to a settlement of 13 buildings. 

Hull House stands today in Chicago as a 
monument to Jane Addams’ courage, ability, 


and love of humanity. 


9 IN 1689, JANE ADOAMS AND HER FRIEND, ELLEN 
STARR, BEGAN TO SEARCH THROUGH THE SLUMS OF 
CHICAGO FOR A HOUSE TO USE AS THEIR HEADQUARTERS, 


SY 


you 1 
your 


9) POOR HEALTH FORCED JANE ADDAMS 70 STOP HER MEDICAL 
STUDIES, AND SWE WENT ABROAD 70 TRAVEL. IN LONDONS EAST 
END SLUIM$ SHE SAW CONDITIONS THAT ROUSED HER TO ACTION. 


-— ae | 
® AT FIRST THE NEIGHBORS WERE HOSTILE AND SUSPICIOUS, THEN 
CURIOUS, AND FINALLY EAGER TO STUDY AND PLAY AT HULL HOUSE. 
“ae he ~~ 


a ee ae 
S EACH WEEK MORE THAN 6,000 PEOPLE WISIT- 


ED HULL HOUSE, DISTINGUISHED GUESTS CAME 
FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD TO SEE JANE 
ADDAMS’ EXPERIMENT (NV HELPING PEOPLE 
HELP THEMSELVES 


| 
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WASHINGTON - 
The NRPB and Its Work 


By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


N all the discussion about the “Ameri- 
can Beveridge Plan” there has been 
little reference to the men and the or- 
ganization which created it. The two 
voluminous reports comprising the mes- 
sage which President Roosevelt submit- 
ted to Congress were the results of more 
than three years’ work by the National 
Resources Planning Board. The Board 
was established by Congress in July of 
1939, taking over the functions and ac- 
tivities of several earlier planning 
boards of the Roosevelt Administrations. 
The Chairman of the Board since 
1939 has been Frederic A. Delano, who 
happens to be the President's uncle, 
and who has long been interested in 
planning. He is a retired railroad ex- 
ecutive who accepts no salary for his 
government service. Mr. Delano helped 
to develop the Chicago Plan in 1908. 
He was Chairman of the Regional Plan 
of New York from 1924 to 1929, and 
later served as a member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 


Board’s Members Are Planners 


He has two associates on the Board, 
Dr. Charles E. Merriam as Vice Chair- 
man, and George F. Yantis. Dr. Mer- 
riam is Professor Emeritus of Political 
Science of the University of Chicago. 
He served as Vice Chairman of Presi- 
dent Hoovers Committee on Social 
Trends from 1929 to 1933, and is a 
member of the President’s Committee 
on Administrative Management. Mr. 
Yantis is a lawyer and a former Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the 
State of Washington. He is also former 
Chairman of the Pacific Northwest Re- 
gional Planning Commission. 

Serving as advisers to the Board are 
two distinguished and _public-spirited 
citizens. One is He S. Dennison of 
Framingham, sedanadiatiatinn who has 
long been concerned with problems 
of civic betterment. The other is 
Beardsley Ruml, who has gained recent 
nation-wide recognition for his pay-as- 


you-go tax plan. Mr, Ruml is treasurer 
of R. H. Macy & Company of New 
York. 

The administration and _ technical 
staff of the Board operates under the 
leadership of Charles W. Eliot as Di- 
rector. Mr. Eliot is the grandson and 
namesake of the late President Charles 
W. Eliot of Harvard University, and 
was for several years a landscape ar- 
chitect and city planner in Boston and 
Washington. 

There are eleven regional offices ot 
the Board located throughout the coun- 
try, where field activities are handled, 
and from time to time consultants are 
assigned to state and regional planning 
agencies. One of the Board’s important 
consultant experts is Dr. Alvin H. Han- 
sen of Harvard University. (See Inside 
Washington, Feb. 1, 1943.) 

Last month the House refused to 
vote further appropriations for the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board be- 
yond June 30 of this yew when 
its fiscal year expires. Unless this ac- 
tion is reconsidered, it will termimate 
the Board’s existence in a few months. 
The reason for this unfavorable action 


Charles Merriam (left), vice 
Board, and George Yantis, a board member, call on President Roosevelt. 
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by the House is that Congress has be- 
come j of further post-war plan- 
ning under White Kouse control. 

‘’ Most observers here expect to see the 
work of the NRPB continue after July 
1, but probably under new legislative 
authority and perhaps even with an- 
other title. 

Washington opinion on the NRPB 
program varies from one extreme of 
considering it a blueprint of what the 
war is being fought for, to the other 
extreme of holding it a fantastic and 
visionary Utopia. 


Problem to Be Considered Later 


The fact is; Congress is op somewhat 
of a spot about the whole subject, since 
post-war planning will be very much in 
the minds of returning war veterans. 
And war veterans are voters. But it is 
highly unlikely that this session of Con- 
gress will write any of the proposed 
cradle-to-grave plan into legislation. 
The reports will be broken down into 
various subjects and assigned to com- 
mittees. With the war still uppermost, 
Congress will shelve the whole problem 
until later on. 

The NRPB is not so well known as 
many other shorter-lived Federal agen- 
cies. It has been doing its work quietly 
and without any fanfare of publicity, 
but has issued many valuable and influ- 
ential reports on various phases of 
America’s natural and economic re- 
sources. It represents, perhaps more 
nearly than any other administrative 
agency, the basic values and vi int 
for which the New Deal stands. It is 
thus identified in the minds of informed 

ple, who consider that what the 
NRPB may be planning today will 
prove to be the Administration's pro- 
gram of tomorrow. 


Press Ass: 


chairman of National Resources Planning 
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April 5-10, 19453 


NE recent afternoon I met a Lieu- 

tenant who had been on the U. S. S. 
Wasp, the aircraft .carrier which was 
sunk last summer by the Japs off the 
Solomons. The Lieutenant is a tall, 
neat, wan, slightly bald man who shows 
two effects of the shock he suffered in 
the disaster: his right-hand trembles 
th and he limps a little, favor- 
ing his right leg. “Now, let's gt one 
thing cleared up rigit away,” he said 
before I'd had a to say more 


*than an idle word or two. “I’m no hero. 


Everybody says he’s no hero. But the 
fact of the matter is I am no hero. I 
came out of the sinking unscathed. 
This minor shock I have is going away. 
There was heroism on that ship, some 
exceptional heroism, and there was no 
funking by any officer or any man, but 
you don’t get medals for being socked, 
and that’s what we were—socked.” 
He put his glass down and 

his right hand with his left to it 
from trembling. “The way the men on 
the Wasp acted was rugged,” he went 
on. “I know of no better word for it. 
rome ‘gallant.’ Rugged is what it 
really was. You may think the word 
is precious, but it’s the word Navy men 
use. A good time to use it is when 
about the Wasp.” 


a lot of pride in her. They called her 
the op re usually referring to her as 
the old Stinger, though she was a fairly 
new ship, commissioned in 1940 


By Mark Murphy 
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The life and death of a great aircraft carrier, the 
Wasp—as told by a man who saw her go down 


a submarine, which put three torpedoes 
in her port side on a calm September 
afternoon. “You see, they got us with- 
out our firing a shot,” the Lieutenant 
said. “It was an ignoble end for a fine 


ship.” , 

a The Wasp was a superb ship and 
sne had a ect organization,” he 
went on. “Maybe the Lex had an or- 
ganization as good as ours, but there 
wasn’t any better one. It was superb. 
We were awfully proud of the ship. 
The older men and even the youn 
Annapolis men were very kin a 
helpful to me, and we got along. I was 
put in command of a ohn of guns. 
There was life on the carrier. The old 
flat top was a great ship and we. had 
plenty of work to do. The pilots car- 
tried out their missions and some of 
them were lost. The Airedales, the men 
who take care of the planes, took care 
of them with fantastic dispatch. And 
we were at alert at our guns a good 
part of the time. Our chaplain, Lieu- 
tenant Merritt Williams, was a great 
fellow. Reserve officer. Used to be 
canon at that cathedral in Washington. 
When the fliers were out, he would be 
in the radio room and would tell us over 
the er about what was going 
on, “Well, men, this is the chaplain’ 


with ‘Good grey and it got to be 
. When they get 
t the last man 


she'd go. The day before the big show 
one of the younger men said to me, 
‘Lieutenant, why don’t we go and blast 
them? Nothing happens.’ I told him 
that before we'd finish he would prob- 
ably have more excitement than he 
ever had in his life. The kid said, ‘I 
hope so.” 

“It was a murky day, ceiling about 
eight hundred, ia suddenly, at fifteen 
on the compass, a great big Jap four- 
motor bomber came out. It had two 
big pontoons and it looked like a six-" 
motor. It came out at fifteen and went 
away at eighty-five, just across our bow. 
He was as surprised as we were, and 
our position was given away. This 
destiny we were talking about was ap- 
proaching. 

“The morning of the show,” he con- 
tinued, “some of our planes shot down 
an unidentified plane right in front of 
us. We knew our position was re 
away.” The ship’s crew was at modified 
battle stations, which meant that the 
guns were always ready and the men 
were always at them. About two in the 
afternoon the Lieutenant went to the 
paymaster’s office and worked on some 
reports for half an hour and then re- 
turned to his station. “The men had to 
be there all the time,” he said, “and so 
I spent all the time I could there, too. 
We would have coffee and sandwiches 
sent to us. Well, at fourteen-fifty—that'’s 
two-fifty in the afternoon—they hit us. 
The first torpedo hit right at the pay- 
master’s office, so I just missed it. It 
struck from great depth, traveling up- 
ward at an angle Pas. striking right at 
the waterline. I was sitting in back of 
the gun captain, going over some notes. 
We both had earphones on when it 
struck, and I can remember thinking, 
what am I worrying about him for? 
I'm up here, too. (Turn page) 
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“It was pretty awful. The explosion 
manifested itself on the port side right 
near a gun platform. It set off the five- 
inch powder, and a terrific burst of 
flame ran along the port side. Lieuten- 
ant Thomas G. Wells, who was in com- 
mand of that battery, got his men out 
of there somehow, then led them 
through the living quarters just-off the 
battery and out. We were fueling our 
planes, and the explosion from the tor- 
pedo ruptured our fuel lines and the 
gasoline caught on fire. I remember get- 
ting up off the deck, and then another 
explosion knocked us down, and then 
another, as those fish hit, and I can re- 
member thinking, will they ever stop 
hitting our ship? Flame swept every- 
where—over the flight deck, below- 
decks—and paint and cordite burned, 
and there wasn’t a chance of firing a 
shell, because you couldn't see a thing. 
I yelled ‘Silence!’ and I don’t see how 
the men heard me, but they froze right 
where they were. Then I ordered, ‘Jet- 
tison powder and projectiles,’ and I 
“ang up a shell. The men formed two 
ines, one for each of the two lockers 
where the ammo was kept, and we be- 
gan throwing the stuff over the side.” 

“Silence” is a traditional emergency 
order in the Navy. Panic can strike even 
the best men, and officers give the or- 
der when immediate attention is needed 
to fight a disaster. The men freeze in 
their tracks, like children playing liv- 
ing statues, and wait until further orders 
are given. 

“Everything began to go,” the Lieu- 
tenant went on. “We were practicall 
blind. Fire was over the flight deck 
and we had to get the stuff out. Some 
of the cartridge cases had cork tips, 
which were smoldering, and some were 
so hot that they burned into your 
hands. The men were wonderful. I re- 
member four men under me.” The 
Lieutenant picked up a pencil, printed 
the four names on a sheet of paper, 
and handed the paper to me. “Those 
men were inspirations,” he said. “You 
know, there are fellows who snap right 
to when the heat is on, and they inspire 
other men. These were the men. Don’t 
imagine, though, that any of the otber 
men were panicky. The minute th 
saw me pick up a shell, they were with 
me. But these four fellows were the 
ones I especially noticed. 

“There were men in the water, and 
we were thrpwing cases down, and 
once in a while a man was hit. An of- 
ficer on the edge of the flight deck 
above called down, ‘Belay throwing 
stuff over the side.’ But plenty of my 
men were getting killed, and we 
couldn’t let any more of that five-inch 
stuff explode there. When the situation 
became absolutely untenable, I gave 
the order for the men to go forward. 
We couldn't see, and some of the men 


were suffocating in the fumes from 
burning paint and cordite. Then, some- 
where aboard, the thirty-calibre stuff 
started to go off as the hit the 
ammunition storages for the planes, 
then the fifty-calibre stuff,’ then the 
twenty-millimeter stuff, and then the 
one-point-one was going. At no time in 
the whole procedure did a fellow funk 
the job. At no time did I have to talk 
severely to the men. It gave you a tre- 
mendous feeling. Then the 350-pound- 
ers started going, then the 500-pound- 
ers, and then the* great big stuff—the 
thousand-pounders, You were in the 
lap of the gods, friend. We had a lot 
3 gasoline and a lot of oil. It was the 
most incredible fireworks—an arsenal 
going up. 

“By this time we got forward, and 
I went down a couple of decks to see 
if my roommate, who usually was 
sleeping about that time, was there, but 
thank God he wasn’t there. He had got 
clear. I tried to find my wife’s picture, 
but I couldn't, things were so unten- 
able, and I regretted that deeply. The 
heat was so terrific below that the lad- 
ders—the stairs—were melting. The men 
on that ship were incredible. You've 
heard of Lieutenant Commander John 
J. Shea, and of the Admiral, Leigh 
Noyes, and of our skipper, Captain 
Forest Sherman.” He spelled out the 
names. “They were all incretlible men. 
There was Lieutenant Commander Gus 
Lentz, a man about six feet two and 
a half, two hundred and sixty pounds, 
and very well liked. He was always ex- 
tremely kind to the junior officers. If 
you would ask him to advise you, he 
would. His room was right in the vi- 
cinity of where the fish went home, and 


' he broke both legs. He was found, but 


he told the men, ‘I'm through. Save 
yourselves. Don’t bother about me.’ He 
was so big, you see, for them to try 
to get him out. He died aboard. 

“I got up to the fo’c’sle and found 
that everyone there was trapped,” the 
Lieutenant continued, finally, holding 
onto his right hand. “I don’t know how 
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many men. Another officer and I dis- 
cussed it. The old Stinger had righted 
herself oe we fine rg, of 
the skipper. she was almost clear 
over, and there I was, San a 
bulkhead. They had counter- d her 
—let in water to balance the water that 
came in the big holes the fish made. 
We were trapped. We couldn’t get aft. 
The flight deck was in flames and men 
were curled up on the deck, burning. 
Then another explosion, and_ terrific 
steam started shooting up. We had 
gasoline stored underneath us. I said 
we'd better go overboard because, 
though we could get through burning 
oil, we couldn’t get through burning 
gasoline. The other officer said we 
could still save the old flat top, and | 
said sure we could, but we'd better get 
the men over the side and let them be 
picked up by the cans—the destroyers, 
that is—coming in. Finally the gasoline 
stores started to go, we gave or- 
ders to get over the side. While waiting 
there, I got to talking to one old chief 

tty officer about how to swim through 
urning oil—underwater, up fast, then 
underwater. He told me that, like a lot 
of the old-timers, he couldn’t swim, 
though of course he could wear his life 
preserver and float, and I kept right on 
talking quite seriously, and then it 
struck me as funny that this fellow 
with all the service stripes couldn't 
swim. 

“We gave the order and the men 
started going over. I remembered _ 
clearly how fellows who had n 
through this sort of thing before had 
always told me to be sure and take 
your time and go off to windward, so 
you won't have the ship coming down 
on you when you are in the water. Take 
your time, they always said. It is odd 
the things a man will do at a time like 
that. I had done a lot of swimming 
most of my life. I looked down, and in 
the water there were men and 
of wreckage and rafts and life pre- 
servers stowage, and I saw a tiny 
little hole in all stuff, way down 
there, fifty or sixty feet. Well, without 
taking off my shoes and without putting 
on my life preserver, I dived. I dived 
for this hole, executing a nice swan as 
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HE greatest satisfies us with the conviction 
hg pe oyrlgee oly) erepborarargpag-ae 
truth. We do not often this satisfaction in Swin- 
burne. We do find another—the excitement of perfect 
lyric form. No poet ever made words sing more musi- 


cally. 

spring ob the time for reading these 
stanzas the most famous of Swinburne’s poems. He 
wrote them in his own springtime, when he was - 
five. They pe Sap gee of the youth of the 
of the time when the oat, the herd’s simple pipe, 
“is heard above the .” They a Dinan goddens 
of the moon and so “mother of months.”’ 

Atalanta was the fleet-footed maiden of Greek myth- 
ology who promised to marry the lover who could win 
in a race with gD agerenttat ea. throwing 
golden apples, which she stopped to up. The 
reference to Itylus recalls the story ilomela, whose 
tongue was torn out by her husband and who killed 
her son Itylus in ven . The horrified 
her into a nightingale. Arnold’s poem ” also 
recalls this story. 


Algernon 
Charles 


Swinburne 


LGERNON CHARLES SWIN- 
BURNE was an extraordinary 
child with a mass of flaming red 
hair, green eyes, and such abun- 
dant energy that his mother took 
him to a physician. The doctor said he was suffering 
“from am exeess of electric vitality.” He feared 
nothing. When he frightened his family by climb- 
ing a dangerous cliff near his home, he explained, 
“I only wasited to do it because nobody thought 
it could be done.” Unable to endure any discipline, 
he left both Eton and Oxford without graduation. 
When friends criticized some lines in a long play 
he had written, he promptly burned it. Then he 
sat up all night and rewrote it from memory. 
Many stories like this were told of him during 
his energetic and eccentric younger days, but his 
flame burned itself out early. As he grew older, he 
grew frailer and quieter—and less amusing. He 
died in 1909, a rather pathetic old man of 72, who 
had long since lost the fire and genius of his youth. 


* rom Atalanta im Calydon, published by Harper & Brothers. 


Chorus From 
~ ATALANTA IN CALYDON 


By Algernon Charles Swinburne 


When the hounds of spring are on winter's traces, 
The mother of months in meadow or plain © 
Fills the shadows and windy places 

With lisp of leaves and ripple of rain; 

And the brown bright nightingale amorous 

Is half assuaged for Itylus, 

For the Thracian ships and the foreign faces, 
The tongueless vigil, and all the pain. 


Come with bows bent and with emptying of 
quivers, 

Maiden most perfect, lady of light, 

With a noise of winds and many rivers, 

With a clamor of waters, and with might; 

Bind on thy sandals, O-thou most fleet, 

Over the splendor and speed of thy feet; 

For the faint east quickens, the wan west shivers, 

Round the feet of the day and the feet of the night. 


Where shall we find her, how shall we sing to her, 

Fold our hands round her knees, and cling? 

O that man’s heart were as fire and could spring 
to her, 

Fire, 6r the strength of the streams that spring! 

For the stars and the winds are unto her 

As raiment, as songs of the harp-player; 

For the risen stars and the fallen cling to her, 

And the southwest-wind and the west-wind sing. 


For winter's rains and ruins are over, 
And all the season of snows and sins; 
The days dividing lover and lover, 

The light that loses, the night that wins; 
And time remembered is grief forgotten, 
And frosts are slain and flowers begotten, 
And in green underwood and cover 
Blossom by blossom the spring begins. 


The full streams feed on flowers of rushes, 
Ripe grasses trammel a travelling foot, 

The faint fresh flame of the young year flushes 
From leaf to flower and flower to fruit; 

And fruit and leaf are as gold and fire 

And the oat is heard above the lyre, 

And the hoofed heel of a satyr crushes 

The chestnut-husk at the chestnut root. 
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HE advice of the 
Duchess in Alice in 
Wonderland —“Take care 
of the sense and the 
sounds will take care of 
themselves” — does not 
hold true in the making 
of motion pictures. The 
sounds which the micro- 
phones might pick up on 
the set when the picture 
is being photographed 
might easily confuse the 
mood of the scene. There- 
fore, it ‘is customary to 
record at that time only § 
the dialogue and perhaps 
a few extraneous noises, i 
such as footsteps and feeem 
doors closing. All other mm 
necessary sounds are 
added later. 

When sound was first 
used im pictures, away 
back in 1930, there were 
many problems to be 
solved in reproducing it accurately. 
Later, when the engineers had learned 
how to get realistic effects, they were 
like boys with a new toy. They en- 
joyed blasting audiences out of their 
seats with the shriek of a locomotive 
whistle or a sudden dramatic note of 
some kind. Today, they have moved 
far away from those early tricks and 
concentrate on “true perspective.” 

They use only the sounds necess 
to add realism to the scene and cut a 
others. Mr. Douglas Shearer, of 
M-G-M, who is one of the pioneers in 
true and restrained dramatic effects, 
calls attention to. the fact that there 
is a certain mysterious something in our 
brains which permits us to be selective 
in our hearing. Without turning our 
heads we can focus on one sound and 
shut out all others. This works very 
conveniently in real life. But when the 
drama of a picture is unfolding we can- 
not do our own selecting to the same 
degree. Therefore, all sounds which do 
not have a purpose and a meaning must 
be excluded. 

Question: How are the sound effects 
obtained, if not recorded on the set? 

Answer: The process of adding sound 


Douglas Shearer, M-G-M’s sound engineer, at 
work on the mechanism required to blend sound. 


effects is one of the most fascinatin 
of all motion picture techniques. Eac 
studio maintains a sound film-library, 
in which there are thousands of classi- 
fied noises. Among them are: air- 
planes (including lnindoad of  sub- 
titles); automobiles; animal noises, all 
the way from the purring of a kitten to 
the trumpeting of an elephant, and so 
on all down the alphabet to thunder, 
wind and waves. 

When the producer and his staff are 
satisfied with the final editing of the 
picture and —-. the rough-cut is 
turned over to the sound and music 
departments to put the added life into 
the scenes which only these oral qual- 
ities can provide. 

The blending of the sounds is a 
complicated business. Perhaps it is 
enough to say here that the picture film, 
the dialogue. track, the music track and 
such assembled sound effects as ma 
be selected are all fed together pase 
a synchronizing machine, in which each 
track is kept in place by sprockets, as 
the many films run through the com- 
mon channel. Remember that these 
are real sounds; few, if any, are faked, 
as they were a few years ago. Record- 


THE ARTS 
ings of new ones are being 
made to add to the libraries. 

When you see the picture, you give 
very little thought fo this eters 
miracle. But, there, running along the 
left side of the picture print is the final 
composite pa track, only .07 of an 
inch wide; from this small area comes 
the thunder of mighty battles, the roar 
of airplanes, the voices of the players 
or singers, or the full tones of a sym- 
phony orchestra, Set, ie and 

lended together with the little 
noises which give the illusion of reality. 

Q.: Does every little noise and every 
big noise have to have an original 
sound track of its own? If so, how many 
can be combined in the re-recording 
machine? 

A.: Each different noise has to have 
its own sound track, It is not unusual 
today to use as many as eighteen but 
all are so muted and blended together 
that you could not possibly count them. 
Often a little noise like the chirp of a 
cricket or the clink of a ‘coffee is 
important in giving a subconsci us feel. 
ing of reality. 3 

Then, there are symbolic sounds, 
such as the sound of rain and wind, or 
the characteristic ngises of the locale. 
One sound director, with a pe turn 
of mind, says he can tell what city he 
is in by the sounds he hears. Detroit 
he knows by its factory noises; San 
Francisco by its cable cars and fog 
horns; Philadelphia by the pealing of 
its many bells, etc. The use of such 
imaginative qualities makes all the’ dif- 
ference between a finely executed pro- 
duction and just an average one. 


Class Assignment: 


The following poo were nom- 


inated for the Academy Award for the 
best sound effects of this past year: 
Mrs. Miniver; Reap the Wild Wind; 
Flying Tigers; The Navy Comes 
Through; The «vide of the Yankees; 
The Black Swan; The Isvcisible Agent. 
Select one or several that you have seen 
and list the sounds most characteristic 
of the story and its background. 
Select a story you would like to see 
filmed and make a list of the sound 
effects you might want to obtain from 
the film library—remembering that only 
the dialogue would be recorded on the 
set. On your way to school make a list 
of the sounds you hear. Hew many 
would you include if you were making 
that walk a’scene in the story? Tell why. 


crew 
into it 
a plane! 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS SECTION 


Classroom Activities 
FOR ALL CLASSES 
(Including Social Studies and English) 


Jane Addams, Chicago’s Good 
Neighbor 


After the class. has read this brief 
account of Jane Addams’ work ask 
pupils to name local public, religious, 
and private social service agencies. 
Pupils should point out why such agen- 
cies are ed in their community. 
Find out how many pupils contribute 
in some way to the support of one or 
more of these agencies. A discussion of 
the general topic of social service might 
develop out of these leading questions. 

(a) Why are social service agencies 
necessary in a democracy? (b) Should 
these private and semi-private agencies 
be replaced entirely by state or federal 
social service agencies supported by 
taxation? (c) Would an extended so- 
cial security program such as that re- 
cently proposed by the National Re- 
sources Planning Board eliminate need 
for such institutions as Chicago’s Hull 
House? (d) Is it likely that there will 
be a greater demand for trained social 
service workers in the future? 

Girls should read “Nurses Needed” 
in this issué of Scholastic. 


Inside Washington 


This week Creighton J. Hill describes 
the organization which drew up the 
“American Beveridge Plan” (see “Plans 
for Our War Against Want,” Combined 
and Social Studies editions, pp. 3-5). 
The class should read “The NRPB and 
Its Work” with the following questions 
in mind. 

(a) How well qualified are the mem- 
bers of the NRPB for their positions? 
(b) Are there any business men or 
industrialists on the NRPB? (c) About 
how far back does the work of the 
NRPB extend? (d) What plans besides 
the “American Beveridge Plan” has the 
NRPB prepared? (e) Should the NRPB 
be discontinued? (f) Why is Congress 
hostile to the NRPB? (g) What do you 
think Congress will do about the NRPB 
and its social security proposal? . 


Assignment for the Entire Class:' 


Reread the article on planning by 
Dr. Commager in Scholastic, Mar. 29, 
1943 and prepare a brief statement 
either for or against the continuation of 
the NRPB at this time. 


Ground Maintenance of Airplanes 


Some boys potentially are better 
suited for duty with ground crews than 
as flying personnel in our air forces. 
Moreover, training in ground mainte- 


nance opens up a wide post-war field. 
pov pon ae Mngt eens out 
some of the important points made in 
this article. 

(a) About how.many men are need- 
ed on the ground for each plane in the 
air? (b) How does the number of 
hours in your school year compare to 
the 800 hours required to train an air 
force mechanic? (c) In what ways are 
these mechanics trained as “generalists,” 
as “specialists”? (d) Why won't anything 
less than 100 percent do on the mechan- 
ic’s job? (e) Why must air forces 
mechanics have plenty of resourceful- 
ness and initiative? 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


Plans for Our War Against Want 
(Modern Problems, American History ) 
Probably most Americans agree that 
planning for social security is necessary. 
The question, however, is one of deter- 
mining the best kind of program and 
making it function cipal. The class 
should keep this viewpoint in mind as 
the article is being considered. The 
following questions should lead to an 
understanding of the objectives of the 
“American Beveridge Plan” and some 
of the issues involved. Refer to “Inside 
Washington” in this issue of Scholastic. 
(a) What are six major objectives of 
the NRPB proposal? (b) Do you agree 
with these objectives? (c) Do you 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(April 12-17 Issue) 


For All Classes 

Presenting Thomas Jefferson on 
the 200th anniversary of his birth- 
day. A picture of his life and 
achievements. : 

Aviation series: Air Safety. 
For Social Studies 

Jefferson in the Light of History, 
by Henry Steele Commager. 

Pan-Americana (celebrating Pan- 
American Day): The Growth of 
Inter-American Relations. 

“Freedom of the Air”: how can 
international competition for. air 
routes be controlled? 

Will France Be Free: United Na- 
tions policy and Ffench unity. 


For English Classes 

“The Patriots”: a scene from the 
important new play on Thomas 
Jefferson by Sidney Kingsley. 

“A Latin-American Speaks”: a 
message to United States Ameri- 
cans by Luis Quintanilla. 

“Another April”: a story by Jesse 
Stuart. 











think it is the business of democratic 
governments to plan for such objec- 
tives? (d) In what two particulars does 
the NRPB proposal differ from Britain’s 
Beveridge plan? (e) Do you believe 
that the NRPB program, if carried out, 
would destroy democracy and establish 
socialism? (f) What stand does the 
NRPB plan take concerning industrial 
competition? Why? (g) Do you think 
that this extended social security pro- 
gram would kill individual initiative? 


Exercise for the Entire Class: 

List the major proposals made in the 
NRPB reports and give one or more 
arguments for, and one or more argu- 
ments against each point in the list. 


Topic for Panel Discussion: 

Arrange for a debate or panel dis- 
cussion on “Do We Need an American 
Beveridge Plan?” For information con- 
sult modern problems textbook and 
President’s Research Committee on Re- 
cent Social Trends, McGraw-Hill, 1933. 


Russia and the United States 


(Modern Problems, American History, 
European History ) 

What will Russia demand for her 
part in the war? How much will she 
have to say in framing the peace? Will 
the time come when we will have to 
fight Russia? Questions such as these 
are troubling the American people. This 
article attempts to answer such ques- 
tions. Ask members of the class to list 
on the board questions they have about 
Russian : relations with othe: United 
Nations. Have pupils give their an- 
swers. The class should then read this 
article giving attention to the accom- 
panying map. In addition to the ques- 
tions raised by the pupils, the following 
will help to guide reading and dis- 
cussion. 

(a) What European nations border 
on Russia? (b) Why does Russia feel 
she is entitled to all or part of these 
nations? (c) Should Russia’s territorial 
demands be mt? (d) What does the 
Atlantic Charter say concerning the 
territorial rights of all nations? (e) 
Should Russia be told now that she 
cannot enlarge her boundaries at the 
expense of these other nations? (f) How 


would Russia react to such a stand?” 


[Continued on next page] 





Key to “We Challenge You” 
(Social Studies Quiz, p. 14.) 

I. Who’s Who? 6, 10, 7, 9, 2, 1, 8, 4, 5, 3. 

II. Plans for Our War Against Want: 
1-F; 2-T; 3-T; 4-F; 5-T; 6-F; 7-F; 8-T; 
9-T; 10-F. 

III. Russo-American Relations: 1l-a; 2-b; 
3-b; 4-a; 5-b; 6-a; 7-b; 8-c. 

IV. The Senators and the Peace: 1-b; 
2-b; 3-a. 
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The Senators and the Peace 
(Modern Problems, American History) 


After the class has read this article 
by Dr. Commager all pupils should 
complete the short test on p. 12. The 
“following questions might provide a 
basis for a discussion of the points 
made in the article: (a) Are our sena- 
tors better equipped to draw up a peace 
plan than other officials or private 
agencies? (b) Why has this group of 
senators proposed its own plan? (c) Do 
you agree with Dr. Commager’s major 
point? Why or why not? (d) Do you 
think that this plan proposed by these 
senators will be accepted “as is”? Why, 
then, was the plan proposed? (e) If 
Mr. Roosevelt is President when the 
peace delegation is formed do you 
think he will include senators in the 
group? Give reasons for your answer. 
(f) How do you account for Wilson’s 
failure to include senators in the peace 
delegation and for McKinley's eats 
of senators? 

Watch daily newspapers or weekly 
news magazines for more information 
about the Senate Resolution referred to 
in this article. What senators seem to 
be for the resolution, what ones seem 


to be definitely opposed? 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


A Try for the Island 


This is the second and concluding 
aot of the short story. Questions on the 
rst part will be found in last week's 
issue. One suggestion made last week 
was that purils be allowed to conjecture 
as to the probable outcome of the story. 
If your pupils participated in this activ- 
ity, they will now want to discuss how 
close they came to the correct conclu- 
sion. They may even want to look back 
at the first part of the story and see 
whether the author gave any hints leed- 
ing to his own nk ot hy 
Here are some discussion questions 
based solely on the final part: 


1. Can you understand and sympathize 
with Pete’s feeling of thankfulness “not that 
I was alive but that I had dared to die”? 
ae 

- Do you think the reaction of Ted and 
Jack ‘to Pete’s arrival is natural? 

3. How did Pete’s triumph over the 
river help Jack to arrive at a decision about 
character? 

4. What was the significance of the 
story of the fight between the snake, the 
frog, and the hawk? 

5. How does the author add realism to 
his story? 

6. How does he prolong interest to the 
very end? 

_ A worthwhile exercise may be built 

around the quizzes over the two parts 
of the story, from “Sharpen Your Wits” 
for last week and this week. Have pu- 
pils explain why certain of the sentences 





contains figurative expressions that 
such expressions are not necessarily 
highbrow. It should also demonstrate 
that figurative language is more evoca- 
tive. At the same time, the 
importance of straightforward writing 
saa” aking on occasions may be 
etn out. 

Assignment for the Class: 


Write on one of the following topics: 
How I Conquered a Fear; The Sort of 
Person I Want to Be; The Person (or 
Event) Who Has Most Influenced My 
Life; The Need to Belong—Strongest of 
All Our Needs. 


Socked 


Here is a dramatic account of a ship 
sinking which may well become a leg- 
end of this war. Have pupils read it 
first simply for the facts. Then have 
them examine it more carefully to dis- 
cover, if they can, what makes it an ef. 
fective piece of journalism. 


Questions for Discussion: 

1. What evidence is there that the lieu- 
tenant knows how to choose words? 

2. How has the narrative gained from 
being told largely by an eye-witness? 

3. Are there any clues to the personality 
and character of the lieutenant? 

4. What comments, implicit or explicit, 
may be found in the account on duty, in- 
tegrity, ethics? 

5. What indications are there that Mark 
Murphy is a careful rter? 

6. What do you think of the title? Could 
you select a better one? 

7. Do you believe that Navy men come 
to love their ships almost as much as their 
families? (Ask students who have seen 
the film In Which We Serve to discuss this 
point. ) 





American Airlines Offers 
Another Enlarged Reprint 
Thousands of copies of Amer- 
ican Airlines’ famous AIR MAP 
have been sent to school officials 
and teachers; many more thousands 
to students. The WAR-THINKING 
advertisement which appeared in 
connection with the Sky Transport 
article in our March 22nd issue is 
another step in American Airlines’ 
series presenting new, simple con- 
ceptions of Air. These two com- 
panion posters should be displayed 
side by side in every classroom. 
Ask for as many copies of WAR- 
THINKING as will be used ... and 
if you didn’t get the AIR MAP, 
ask for it, too. "re FREE. 
Write William Russell, Scholastic 
Publications, 220 E. 42nd St., New 
York, N.Y. 











For Further Investigation: 

Newspapers and magazines are at 
present with eye-witness accounts 
of various battles, sinkings, and other 
actions of the war. Clip one or two 
which you think are outstanding and 
bring them to class for examination and 
discussion. Try to establish some cri- 
teria for [edems their value, and re- 
member that a story does not have to 
be written in elegant style in order to 
have merit. Perhaps you will discover 
that truth and moving power are two 
of the most important essentials of good 
war reporting. 


G. |. Jive 

Besides its entertainment value, this 
article may have some importance for 
pupils. Slang is an ever-growing part 
of the language; some attention to new 
developments may be worth while._ It is 
suggested that when your pupils have 

the article and discussed the quiz 

on it, they devote some time to a fairly 
serious ion of war's effects So 
language habits. Help pupils to see that 
ese as the ph: quoted in the 
article are not too successful because 
they overdo the slang element. Show 
them that a cautious and i 
sprinkling of such slang might add to 
the vivacity of a letter, but that an over- 
dose may be fatal. 


FOR WORD STUDY 


Here are ten words from Mr. Mur- 
hy’s article, “Socked,” which offer dif- 
culties of one kind or another. Assign 

them to the class for outside study after 
noting their use in the article. The next 
day ask pupils to answer the questions 
after wi aiande 

1. unscathed: Give a word that rhymes. 

( bathed ). 

2. funking: a a be an up- 
ropriate synon Yes). 

"aaa Is this pronounced just like the 
artillery gun? (Yes). 

4. melancholia: ‘Is the third syllable like 

go or like pa? (go). 

5. : Does the ig have the same 

effect as the prefix un? (Yes). 

6. wan: Is this spelled.just like the past 

of win? (No). 

7. awry: Accent where? (second syl- 

lable). ; 
8. untenable: Give a word based on the 
same root. (tenacious). 
9. eustachians: Does this. word derive 
from a Latin root or the name of an Italian 
sician? (Name Ital. ). 
to. skittishness: el Tittonishness be 
an appropriate synonym? (No). 





Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 
(English Quiz Page) , 

I. Check 1, 2, 3, 5, 7. 

Il. 1-F, 2-T; 3-T; 4-F; 5-F; 6-F; 7-T- 

Ill. 1-b; 2-a; 3-a; 4-c. 

Words to the Wise: 1-1; 2-0; 3-d; 4-i; 
5-f; 6-a; 7-k; 8e; 9-n; 10-h; 11-j; 12-g; 
18-c; 14-b; 15-m. 
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EDITORIAL MEMO 
From Us to You: 








ee eat 


We have felt for a long time the need 
for a new outlet—an avenue of infor- 
mal gossip, chitchat—call it what you 
will. It’s not an editorial on some 
timely theme. It isn’t a sales letter, for 
the Cireulation Department promises to 
stay strictly in the background. It’s just 
a column where “We” the Editors of 
Scholastic Publications can talk to 
“You” the Subscribers about many little 
items in the day’s work of both of us. 
So here goes with Editorial Memo—a 
column that will appear when the spirit 
moves us and the space permits. 

That little word “space” brings w 
again the pinch of war itehine dient 
affects not only your pantry shelves but 
every periodical in the land. Scholastic, 
Junior Scholastic, and World Week, 
just the same as the Saturday E 
Post or the Grovers Corners Clarion 
have had to bow to the orders of the 
War Production Board imposing a pro 
rata reduction in the amount of paper 
we can use during the year. 1943. So 
far, the cut amounts to 10 per cent of 
our last year’s consumption. 

Our publications have met this ur- 
gent need by every known method of 
economy. We have been compelled to 
cut to the bone the number of free 
copies formerly distributed to teachers 
for trial orders. With the April 12th 
issue we shall begin trimming all our 
magazines to a slightly page 
size. It will reduce ins of white 
space on each page, but will not cut 
down the amount of text or il- 
lustrations, 

As a last resort, it has been necessary 
to reduce the number of pages in the 
issues of the magazines by various 
amounts, usually , but not over 
eight pages per issue, from the standard 
size we been running in 1942. The 
special War T. tion Issue of 
March 22 had been planned before the 
present paper cuts were im and 
therefore carried a larger number of 
pages than usual. _ 

For the rest of the spring semester 
we hope not to fall below the following 
minima: Senior Scholastic, 32 
(Combined Edition); Junior Scholestic, 
12 pages; World Week, 16 pages. 
These sizes will not occur in every 
issue, but only in a few. 

One thing we can promise all our 
subscribers: No matter what~ chan 


and condensations are required by the — 


Pre Sees. the editorial staff of 
magazine will never com- 
promise in their determination to crowd 
in every ounce of educational and jour- 
nalistic quality they can give. 


Our Michigan field agent - nearly 
blitzed us out of our chairs the other 
day when he sent in a single order 
from Detroit's Denby High School 
(Leigh G. Cooper, Principal) for 2,342 
= the Combined Edition of 

—the largest single order re- 
ceived this year. t we particularly 
liked about this one was the way it 
came. No salesmanship effort whatever! 
The head of the History Department, 
Mr. Henry Hartmann, just got his 
teachers together, considered all possi- 
bilities, agreed that Scholastic was 
the most effective classroom publication 
for every student in the 9th, 10th, 11th 
and 12th grade Social Studies classes. 
And by taking the Combined Edition, 
they made it usable for the English 
classes too. 

Death has come dishearteningly close 
to Scholastic Publications in recent 
months. Not only have we lost 
Ernestine Taggard, of whom special 
mention was made in the March 29 
issue, but the following other friends: 

Stephen Vincent Benet, t, novel- 
ist, and short story writer, who had been 
serving this year as a member of the 
English Advisory Board of Scholastic 
Publications. Though but 44 years old, 
Mr. Benet had established himself as 
one of the most distinguished and crea- 
tive men of letters of his time. Imbued 
with a d sense of American pa- 
triotism democracy, many of his 
writings, including the Pulitzer Prize- 
winning epic poem, John Brown’s Body, 
and such classic short stories as “The 
Devil and Daniel Webster” had made 
him an ideal writer for reprinting in 
Scholastic and Junior Scholastic. 

Mabel A. Bessey, teacher, editor, and 
author, long head of the English De- 
partment at Bay Ridge High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Miss Bessey was for- 
merly (1931-33) contributing editor 
of the English section of Scholastic. She 
was the author of Precis Writing and 
other ‘well-known texts, and was popu- 
lar as a lecturer and consultant among 
the English teachers of the nation. 

Omar P. Goslin, specialist in pic- 
torial graphics, for several years a reg- 
ular contributor to Scholastic in the 
department entitled “Behind the Head- 
lines.” With his wife Ryllis Alexander 
Goslin as writer, this team had made a 
reputation for themselves in the visual 
presentation of social and economic 
problems. They were the authors of 
Rich Man, Poor Man, Our Town's 
Business, T and To- 
morrow, and other graphic books. 


Off the Press 


Maps and How to Understand Them. 
by Henry B. Lent, with maps and charts 
by Richard Edes Harrison, 2 - —" 
useful let publication by Consoli- 
dated fmm - ation. It will be par- 
ticularly valuable for Social Studies and 
Pre-Flight Aeronautics courses putting em- 
phasis.on modern global geography. It 
provides simple but authoritative descrip- 
tions and illustrations of all the major map 
6 gga in use, and includes many map 
study problems in air routes, plus ques- 
tions and teaching aids. Teachers may se- 
cure free copies for every member of their 
classes in one package by addressing Con- 
solidated Aircraft Corp., San Diego, Calif., 
and mentioning Scholastic Publications. 

°° ~ ° 

In our issue for March 1-6, 1943, we 
incorrectly stated that the Teaching Aids 
Service of the New Jersey Teachers Col- 
lege, Upper Montclair, N. J., would send 
lists of Visual and Teaching Aids on a 
variety of subjects dealing with war activ- 
ities free u request. While these ma- 
terials will be sent free to the librarians of 

ublic high schools in New Jersey, the 
lists are available at prices ranging from 
15c to 50c to other persons interested. 
Scholastic regrets this error. 

o o ° 


School officials are already beginning to 
think about commencement Foe 1943. 
They will find the Wartime Commence- 
ment Manual published by the National 
Education Association of value in prepar- 
ing programs. It contains summaries of 
outstanding programs for 1942, some com- 
~* scripts, numerous references, and a 
ist of selected NEA publications. Copies 
may be secured for 35c each from the 
Association offices, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Discounts on 
quantity orders. 

The NEA has also published For This 
We Fight, a pageant of America at war, 
suitable for wartime commencement or 
assembly exercises. This pageant, complete 
with production notes and_ illustrations, 
costs 25c. 

* * — 

A Handbvok of War Savings, School 
Assembly Programs has been prepared by 
the Education Section, War Savings Staff, 
U. S. Treasury De ent, Washington, 
D. C. It contains five testec war savings 
plays, suggestions on how to promote your 
school’s program, suggestions for writing 
your own scripts, and a list of government 
publications and services available. 
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“what do you talk about to older people! 
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(Oe ARE YOUR STUDENTS 
"A QUESTION BOX” MISS JONES? 


é HERE ARE THE ANSWERS Form a Classroom Club 


Take this advice scores of teachers would AT THESE LOW PRICES 


give you! They’ve solved this problem by let- 25¢ a copy—for orders of ten or 
ting their students read the answers for them- more 
selves in the Boy Dates Girl book. There's anew 20c:« copy:-ter ardecs of 100 or 
revised edition—just off the press. Written in ae 
the high school vernacular, this story of typi- 
64 PAGES cal high school students answers questions 
NEW EDITION—Just off and problems without being “preachy”; offers YOUR STUDENTS WILL BE 
the press — Complete excellent personal guidance and teaches EAGER TO BUY THIS BOOK 
Index on Manners etiquette. 


PVCU Me NP MCAD LOCK ty Gay Head 


A new 64-page book about a brother and sister, who are typical 

junior high school students. It contains 19 illustrated stories of their 

Low Classroom Rates adventures at Junior High school and among their friends. This 

For Bulk Quantities popular book teaches manners and courtesy while providing enter- 
taining reading material. 








35c each for single copies 











15c¢ each for 10 or more 
64 pages—attractive colored cover—scores of humorous illustrations 


25c ea. for single copies by SCHOLASTIC’S Art Director, Katherine C. Tracy 





Your students enjoy these stories in SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES — 


They'll Enjoy These Two Books Too! USE THIS HANDY ORDER FORM — 


A DIVISION OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES ——... ¢opies BOY DATES GIRL book BOY DATES GIRL BOOK 

430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohie copies BIB AND TUCK book (Fer High Schools) 
CASH WITH ORDER on quantities of less than 10 Please. 
SUBSCRIBERS to SCHOLASTIC—WORLD WEEK—JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC may have orders 
for 10 of more copies added to their regular bills for the magazines. 














10 or more copies 15¢ each 
Single copy 25¢ each 
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Po war has changed all our lives 
in ways too numerous to mention. 
One colorful effect that is becoming 
more evident daily is the change in the 
American language. Much has been 
said in Scholastic of the importance of 
such terms as quisling, fifth columnist, 
appeaser, blitz, etc. 

More impressive than this, perhaps, 
is the in the “slanguage”’ of war- 
. time. If you don’t master it, you find 
soldier talk unintelligible, Navy letters 
become so much gibberish. Recently, 
radio and movie script-writers have 
been popularizing the new argot which 
bids fair to carry over into the post- 
war world, 

There is abundant evidence that it 
is imperative to speak this new jive 
with accuracy. Witness the fact that 
Marion Hargrove calls the section de- 
voted to the lingo “Communications 
System” in his celebrated See Here, 
Private Hargrove. To show how com- 
munications break down, try this and 
then use the footnotes at the end of 
the article if you lose contact. 


Yoo will be a yardbird' unless you 
can avoid goofing off;* and if, when the 
eagle flies,” you neglect to pick up your 
pocket lettuce,* you'll “a up in the 
butcher shop* without any chest hard- 
ware* to show for it. And it won't do 
you any good to visit the wailing wall;' 
the boysll make you ride the honey 
— unless, of course, you wear 
idie pins, until you re what you 
borrowed from the PX” ‘ 
Bob Hope’s gags about G.I." and 
Bing Crosby's about Barracks 13” and 


Crossbar Hotel” indicate that they ex-* 


a the radio audience in mufti to be 
amiliar with the more common expres- 
sions of the servicemen. Quiz shoWs 
give $64 so you can entertain the 
drag” in style, without seeing the six- 
for-ftve boys“ when the monthly insult” 
comes due. 

The newspapers have tried to con- 
tribute to better mutual understanding 
by featuring letters from servicemen, 
like the following—with its own glossary 
in parentheses: ' 


“Dear Gang: 

“You'll probably be glad to hear from 
this blisterfoot (infantryman) after 
three solos to Barracks 13 (trips to the 
guardhouse. ) 


all 


By Abraham Tauber 


High School of Science, New York City 


Letters from servicemen 
won't make much sense 
to you unless you know 
something about war 
“slanguage.” Here it 


is in one easy lesson 


“Being a musician, I was set on being 
a street monkey (member of the band) 
but they handed me an army Banjo 
(shovel) instead and I've been posting 
it (digging post holes) ever since. 

“After my first run-in with the Bible 
(army regulations), they made me a 
bubble dancer in the China Clipper 
(dishwasher in the kitchen police.) I 
didn’t get along any too well with the 
old belly robber (mess sergeant.) 

“He said I was slipping the clutch 
(talking too much) about the battery 
acid (coffee) and boodle (cakes.) To 
hear him tell it, you’d think we were 
getting buzzard (chicken) every meal. 

“But our hashburner (cook) must 
have worked for the lacy set (the 400) 
the way he dishes up the grass (salad) 
coated with sand and dirt (salt and 
pepper.) 

“We are now waiting for the scandal 
sheet (the pay roll) and it will be nice 
to cuddle that soft money (paper cur- 
rency) again. 


0; COURSE, the boys (and the girls) 
in the service are not themselves im- 
mune to the bewilderment of the new 
language. The word “jeep” means 
“command car” at Fort Knox, “bantam 
car” at Ft. Meade, and “recruit” at Ft. 
Dix. Little cars are known by many 
names, being called in various places 
“jeeps,” “blitz-buggies,” “bantams,” and 
“jaloppies.” 

e War Department and many 
posts have put out handbooks to help 
the new recruits. The Language Sec- 
tion, Military Intelligence Division G2, 
of the War Department General Staff 


is mee out many military phrase 
—in English as well as other lan- 


Othe 
Navy is as vigorous in language 
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as it is in the fight. They give us “bar- 
nacle list” for sick-call, “4th class 
liberty” for sighting shore through a 
telescope, “blind drag” for a femme 
accepted, sight unseen. Indeed, the 
Guide to the U. S. Naval Academy, 
compiled by a WPA Writers Project, 
has an excellent section on navy talk, 
as racy and dashing as the men. It will 
be interesting to see what influence the 
WAACs. WAVES, SPARS, and 
WRENS have on all this. 

A curious aspect of this new slang 
is the difficulty that ensues when our 
boys meet the “Aussies” from Down 
Under. We may as well be prepared 
to reap a harvest like the followin 
after the war: To “chiak” is to “kid. 
The aboriginal term for a club, “wad- 
dy,” has been adopted by the white 
settlers in Australia. “Tucker” for food, 
“Too right” for “You bet,”. “dinkum” 
for genuine, “bonzer” or “boshter” or 
“bosca” for alluring and “gum trees” 
for eucalyptus trees are other Australian 
terms which are falling upon the fas- 
cinated ears of the Yankees. 


Ox controversy that haS arisen over 
the question of the new language is 
just how much of it has been inherited 
from World War I. In the American 
Thesaurus of, Slang (Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1942), the 25 pages de- 
voted to this subject give much evi- 
dence bearing out Col. Elbridge Col- 
by’s contention that many words have 
carried over. Col. Colby is author of 
Army Talk (Princeton U. Press, 
1942). Old timers recognize “blister- 
foot” for infantryman, and “bunk fa- 
tigue” for .daylight rest, “angel's whis- 
per” for bugle-call, “brasshats” for staff 
officers and “gumshoes” for the M.P.’s. 
“Over the hill” is still desertion, and 
“90 day wonder” goes back to 1917. 

But history has brought changes. For 
the old “archies” we now have the 
“ack-ack.” Only 1942 could call spin- 
ach “Popeye,” while “glamor boy” for 
selectee and “bubble dancer” for dish- 
washer smack of our own epoch. “Bat- 
tery acid” for coffee now is mixed with 
“armored cow;” “gasoline cowboys” in 
their “doodle bugs” or “iron horses” 
explain why the mechanized era has 
made “bowlegs” anachronistic for the 
cavalry. ~ 

The Australians call the Russians 
their “cobbers” (buddies) who are 
“giving the Nazis jeppo.” The Russians 
call us “tovarisch” and admire us for 
coming along to give the Nazis “the 
works.” However different the words 
for it, we stand united in the common 
battle. 





Socked 


(Concluded) 


“There was not a terribly rough sea, 
but enotgh to make bad swimming. I 
was fully clothed, and it felt odd. You 
see this wedding ring? My lady and I 
have them, and mine has always 
slipped on and off quite easily, and I 
found myself swimming with my left 
hand clenched so the ring wouldn't 
slip off. I came across one fellow ter- 
ribly burned, and I towed him for 
twenty minutes, and then I lost him 
in a heavy, twisting swell. Then I got 
fuel oil in my eyes and a shooting pain 
in one of my arms and oil in my gut, 
and about then I became conscious of 
the presence of sharks, and I would 
try to shoot my pistol in the water to 
scare them, but I was avzful careful not 
to hit them, because blood, any blood, 
even their own, makes them ferocious. 

“There were men swimming, and 
men screaming, and wounded men on 
wreckage, and heavy swells, and the 
fuel oil, and the flames, and I remember 
thinking, this is it, this is it. This is the 
worst there ever can be. Nothing can 
- ever exceed this. I was as frightened 
then as I’ve ever been in my life. Then 
the fright wore off and I was overcome 
with the most terrific fit of melancholia. 


I knew I'd never see my lady again, 
and I was sad. : 
“You can believe this if you wish,” 


he said, “When I got 
learned that that day, that day, my lady 
had written me a letter telling me she 
had gone to church three times that 
day. She said she knew something had 
happened. 

“Well, then the destroyers had moved 


in to where they had spotted the Jap- 


sub about five hundred yards away and 
started dropping ashcans. At the. first 
explosion, I thought this will take care 
of the sharks, and at the next explosion 
I wanted the sharks back.” Ashcans 
wreck submarines by the pressure their 
explosions create. This pressure will 
kill any fish or men nearby. Far away 
as the Lieutenant was, his pain must 
have been horrible He wouldn't talk 
about it. 

Swimming through the oil, the Lieu- 
tenant came across another .wounded 
man and started working him towards 
a destroyer. Despite the sharks, men on 
.the destroyers were leaping in to save 
wounded and drowning 4nen from the 
Wasp. “I don’t know how we got to the 
side of the can,” he said, “but I remem- 
ber another fellow and me tying a rope 
around -the wounded fellow and then 
watching him pulled up the side, all 
torn and horrible. Then I must have 
lost consciousness. Somebody, God 
bless him, hauled me up on the ship. 
I woke up on deck. I couldn’t hear, but 


back home I. 


that was merely blood in my eustach- 


. fans, and this side was a little bad from 


shock, but I was really unscathed.” 

For several weeks afterwards, the 
Lieutenant said, he and other g 
officers from the Wasp had trouble get- 
ting themselves to go belowdecks on 
the ships which had rescued them. 
Some of their quarters were on “tor- 
pedo alley”—at the water-line—and they 
wouldn’t sleep in them. By laughing 
and ‘talking about their skittishness, 
most of them eventually got over it. 

I mentioned Crane’s Red Badge of 
Courage and the fear many men share 
with. the boy in that book—that under 
fire they will run. “You wouldn't run,” 
he said. “You don’t run. When the heat 
goes on, the old ice water begins to 
pour. You get cold and things work. I 
don’t know why or how, but the old 
ice water starts to pour. Something hap- 
pens to you out there. You learn that 
neither you nor that guy you're watch- 
ing die is tremendously important, and 
yet you are all important. You learn 
selfishness, and you know better than 
you ve ever known that all this you're 
out there for is important. You know 
honestly that it would be better for 
you and everyone to die rather than 
lose, and you learn it so you don’t have 
to talk or think about it.” 

I asked the Lieutenant about the 
captain of the Wasp and Admiral 
Noyes. “Our skipper got safely back to 
the States,” he said, “and the first thing 
he asked for was thirty days’ leave for 
all his men. He got it, but he went 
right back, and he’s out there now. 

ter the old Stinger was hit, the Ad- 
miral bobbed along in the water with all 
that spinach. A destroyer passed right 
by him on its way to’the sub and he 
waved encouragement at it. An officer 
on deck waved back and the destroyer 


kept after the sub. They picked the ~ 


Admiral up. later, and he was in Food 
shape, a fit old fellow. You have to have 
a deep respect for all the men and of- 
ficers of that old flat top. You remember 
the nights on watch when she was your 
ship, when you were giving the orders 
to the quartermaster, maybe point 6-0, 
and’ then a little later, maybe, point 
3-1-2, and the old girl would wheel in 
the dark, and you were proud. Why, 
after all that blasting and fire, she had 
to be sunk by our own destroyers! 1 
was glad I didn’t see it. 

“I'm going back soon,” he went on, 
again clutching his right hand. “Maybe 
a carrier, maybe something else, but I 
hope it’s my own little torpedo boat, so 
I can really get even. It was ignoble the 
way we were socked without Se able 
to fire a shot for that great old flat top. 
She deserved a better end.” 

Reprinted from The New Yorker by 
permission of the editors and of the author. 


ADVENTURES 
IN READING 


By May Lamberton Becker 


ANDROCLES AND THE: LION. By 
George Bernard Shaw 


Here is entertainment in the 
form of a play. It would be hard to find 
a more readable one. 

Androcles, in the famous old story, 
took a thorn out of the foot of a lion 
and was repaid long after by the con- 
duct of the grateful beast. In the pro- 
logue to Shaw’s play, the first part of 
this tale is acted in the true comic vein: 
the henpecked Androcles, his farce-com- 
edy wife, and the trick lion romp 
through the lines. In the last act the 
lion is one of those chosen to eat up 
the Christian m s in the arena; it 
recogni its old friend, and An- 
po is free. The rest of the play is 
concerned with a crowd of early Chris- 
tians facing the arena because they 
will not offer a pinch of incense to 
Diana. - 

When the play was first given, some 

folks thought it irreverent because 
these. martyrs laughed, sang lively 
songs, and were so gay you would not 
think they were going to their death. 
But they were gay because they were 
sure there was no death. 
' The page to which my copy of the 
play opens is the one where Lavinia, a 
noble lady among this crowd of poor 
folk, explains why she cannot offer the 
sacrifice that save her life. “Re- 
ligion,” she says, “is such a great thing 
that when I meet really religious people 
we are friends at once, no matter 
what name we give to the divine will 
that made us and moves us. But when 
men who believe neither in my god or 
their own >. . drag me to the foot of 
an iron statue that has become the 
symbol of the terror and darkness 
through which they walk’—then, she 
says, = hand cannot make the gestur? 
of dropping the incense. 


THE ZANE GREY OMNIBUS. Edite:i 
by Ruth G. Gentles 


Here is a brand-new book, the first 
so far as I know that puts Zane Grey 
into the schoolbook class. First comes 
a biographical.sketch, then a critical 
appreciation; then the novel “Wild 
Horse Mesa”; “Don, the Story of a Lion 
Des a personal experience as a base- 
ball player; four “Talés of Fishes,” and 
“Down an Unknown Jungle River.’ 
Over at the back are exercises for mw 
in class study; for personal pleasure the 
stories fees by themselves. It is pub- 
lished by Harper & Bros. 
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S° unusual and interesting a poem 
as the following earns the space 
it takes. Notice the skillful changes 
in vocabulary and rhythm as the 
feeling changes. 


Moon Madness 


I remember when I was a child, 

When the hills were bare > 

And the briars ran wild, 

That there lived upon a lomesome hill 

A girl they called mad, 

And her madness haunts me still. . . . 

To catch one glimpse of her star-ridden 
face 

We would c stealthil 

To the forbidden lace; d 

And when she oe by 

We trembled in fear, 

And listened for her cry. 

Her poor haleatied body clumsily 
picking the way, 

Her wild hair flying, 

Her dress torn by briars and stained 


with clay... 
We gazed fearfully at her mad, white 


We took one more frightened glance 
and “fled. . 


They said she —_ hypnotized by the 
moon’s cold stare 

Each night; and when the warm dawn 

Came and the.moon left her there 

She wandered all day, 

Crying soft tears of loneliness and 

dread, 
Hunting the moon’s silver ray. 
They said there were people from each 
eneration 

Marked by the moon, 

That there was no cure in all creation, 

That late or soon, 

Some day, they go mad with the moon. 

And I laughed at the term “moon-mad,” 


At ret of anything wicked or 


About this irl. 
“Mocnaaiiiana = 
Moon-madness?” I cried, “Pooh! 


She was probably dropped when she 
was small 
And her head bashed in. That is all.” 
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And whose wild, haunting cries 
So impressed my youth. 

And I became narrow and small 
In my search for the truth. 


And then, all at once, to shatter my 
keeping, 

I began to see the moon when I was 
sleeping! 

A week apart and I dreamed the same, 

Then two nights in succession the same 
dream came! 

The same dream came of the moon’s 
white face, 

I was smothered as if by some wild 

embrace. 

Such weirdness and madness I’ve never 
known, 

Now I fear each moment when I am 


alone, 

My world lies shattered, broken, bleed- 
ing, 

My world goes in circles, speeding, 


speedin 

Speeding aocnle eternity and a bright 
white light, 

Light of the moon shining at night, 

The moon shining down, so far away, 

et so near, 

And like some poor fool I sit here, 

And watch the moon shine through the 
trees 


~ Watch the moon conquer the sky, 


Watch the moon crossed by clouds, 
and I 

Watch the moon— 

Watch the moon— 

Till I think that I shall die. 

Each daylight’s — longer and I 
crave so muc 

The cool evening breezes and the 
moon's glow touch. 

What is the answer? Why can’t I sleep? 

I must work for my board and keep. 

Knocking somewhere, somewhere in my 


mind, 
Is the answer, and clearly defined. 
Yes, it was last night, 
I walked into the gray twilight 
And waited for the moon to rise, 
I stared at its splendor 
With widened eyes, 
And with ceniling lips 
Remembered her cries, 
And my heart filled with a cold fear, 
And even as I sit here 
In the warm afternoon sunlight 
I look forward with terror to the com- 


ing night, 
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For when the moon and its glow come 
near 
I feel some terrifying, maddening fear 
Grasp my senses and send them reeling; 
And with heart afire and mind unfeeling 
I think of the girl of another year; 
And like the crash of cymbals 
My own voice I hear, 
Crying out in pain, 
Crying in vain, 
Watching the moon wax and wane. . . . 
Sally Ann Jackman 

Wiley High School 

Terre Haute, Indiana 

Mrs. Elizabeth M. Denehie, Teacher 


With sensitive perception, the last 
four lines of this sonnet give an orig- 
inal and convincing turn to a rather 
familiar simile. 


Early Morning Rain 


Today when I awoke the sky was gray; 

I heard against my window pane 2 
sound 

That made me loath to look upon the 
da 

With oven: once bright and gay, a 
sodden mound, 

For yesterday the driving wind had 
piled them 

Very high. I looked and saw what I 
had feared. 

My friend of summer, rain, had spoiled 
the hem 

Of autumn’s dress and winter had 


appeared. 

I dent ag eyes and listened carefully; 

I heard the drone of gently falling rain, 

The tone was that of one who thought 
that he 

Could bury far from me the joy and 
pain 

In life. It came to me that wet or dry 

A day must be clear as one’s own sky. 


Betty Burns 
Needham Senior High School 
Needham Heights, Mass. 
Catherine E> Dodge, Teacher 





CHOLASTIC invites all high 
school students to submit 
their personal writing, the best 
of which will be published in the 
Round Table. Contributions ac- 
companied by a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope will be re- 
turned, along with individual 
comment and criticism given st 
the discretion of the editor when 
requested. Contributions may be 
in any literary form, prose or 
poetry» adapted to our page 
length. Material submitted for 
this page will be considered for 
the annual Scholastic Awards, 
but for the Poetry Awards a 
total of one hundred lines of 
verse should be submitted. 
Once a month se 
from this be read over 
the air. Watch for the next an- 
nouncement. 














SHARPEN YOUR WITS ... 


w QUIZ YOURSELF! 
I. CAN YOU PICK ‘EM? 


Here are some sentences from the concluding installment 
of “A Try for the Island.” Some of the sentences are merely 
matter-of-fact, others are more imaginative. Check those 
which seem imaginative or figurative to you. Do not check 
literal statements. 


1. My eyes swam and my mouth watered at the sight of such 
a treasure. 

2. These words of Daniel Webster were like meat -and 
drink to him then. 

3. He held his command with lifted arm while his eyes roved 
back and forth, searching for what came next. 

4. Ted was too par by the performance to sit still. 

5. They rested a moment, perfectly still, locked in their 
parable of life and death. 

6. The snake curled and relaxed, curled and relaxed, but 
was taken away. 

7. Ted looked “at me with the impersonal, smiling eyes of a 
forest animal. 


ll. NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 


When you have read “Socked,” circle the T for true 
statements or the F for false enes. 


1. T F The Airedales are the pilots of planes on a/flat-top. 

2.T F The life expectancy & an airplane carrier is not 
long, 

re T F The position of the carrier was discovered by hos- 
tile planes. : 

4.T F The attack was launched from enemy torpedo 
planes. 

5. T F When fire broke out the men lost all sense of duty. 

6. T F The Lieutenant tried to kill sharks with his pistol. 

7. T F Men from the destroyer leaped into the water to 
save wounded men from the carrier. 


iil. DID YOU GET THE POINT? 


What's the purpose of Keeping abreast of the “slanguage” 


of war? If you don’t know, read “G. F. Jive.” Then under- 
line the best completing word or phrase in each of the 
following sentences. 


1. If you don’t master soldier slang, (a) ple will think 
— old-fashioned; (b) you won’t be able to understand 
etters and conversation from servicemen; (c) you can’t get 
into the service. 

2. The purpose of the military phrasebooks and handbooks 
ut out by the Government is to (a) help the new recruits; 
b) acquaint civilians with the new language; (c) stop the 
use of slang. 

8. It is (a) likely; (b) unlikely; (c) untrue that much of the 
modern slang came from the First World War. 

4. One of the contributions made by the Aussies to the 
language of war is (a) tovarisch; (b) armored cow; (c) dinkum. 


w EXPRESS YOURSELF 


PULL UP A CHAIR— 
And join the discussion: 
1. What do you think of Jack Winterhood’s decision that 


he would choose what sort of person he wanted to be? Is such 
a decision practical? Why or why not? 


>) THIS PAGE A WEEKLY FEATURE OF 
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A Page of Tips and Tests 
Students of English 


2. Do you agree with tlie Lieutenant's comment that he was 
“no hero”? Why or why not? 

8. How Beer | do you think the sound technician contributes 
to the success of a picture? Is he as important as the stars? 


WRITE IT DOWN 


1. List other items of wartime — You may find these in 
newspapers or magazines, in letters servicemen, and in 
books. Designate with a star those items which you think will 
endure in the language more or less permanently. 

2. After reading this week’s “Poems to Remember,” write 
your own critical comment on Swinburne’s poem. Don’t go too 
much into detail, but state whether or not you like it, and what 
you like or dislike about it. Back up your opinions with a few 
clearly thought out reasons. 


w MIND YOUR LANGUAGE! 


WORDS TO THE WISE 


From the following list find the right word for each blank. 
All words are from “A Try for the Island.” 


. primal f. declaim k. embellishment 

. seclusion . coalition lL. .calumnies 

. lavish 4 enthralled m. transfixed 

. Temote i. cavernous n. slough 
j. 


. impersonal superb o. polluted 


1. Senator Brown was crushed by the heaped 
on his head by vicious enemies. 
. ——_—. water is unsafe for drinking purposes. 
3. My cousin is stationed at a ——___—_ army post in 
Alaska. 
4. Between the two cliffs was a _________ de 
5. A good announcer must learn to talk, not 
his lines. 
6. “Survival of the fittest” is a 
7. A beautiful woman needs no ———____. 
8. The lawyer read the will with the 
train conductor announcing stations. 
Rive We should off bad habits as a snake sheds his 
skin. 
10. The beauty of the mountain scenery —_—_-_-____ me. 
11. The American invasion of North Africa was a 
achievement. 
12. Our 
tinue after the war. 
13. —______entertainment is out for the duration. 
‘ 14. The of a quiet room is relaxing after a busy 
ay. 
15. The survivors were 
comrades struggling in the water. 


law of the jungle. 


air of a 


with the United Nations should con- 


by the sight of drowning 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


gibberish (jib ur ish or gib ur ish). Voluble, foolish talk. 

argot (ar g6). The conventional slang of a certain group. 

aboriginal (ab 6 rij i_nal). Pertaining to the earliest known 
inhabitants of a country. 

belay (bé Id). Nautical term meaning to make fast; hence to 
quit or stop doing something. 

fo'c’sle (fék s'1). Foward part of the upper deck of a vessel. 
Really forecastle. 

cordite (kér dit). Smokeless powder. 

jettison (jét 1 sim). Throw overboard. 

(First three words from “G. I. Jive.” Last four from “Socked.”) 
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=GROUND- MAINTENANCE -OF-PEANES 


Air Age Series—No. 25 


“ A PLANE that cannot fly is one of 

the most useless things in the 
world. And planes will not fly unless 
they have sufficient ground crews for 
their proper maintenance.” 

Those were the words of Major 
General Walter R. Weaver; command- 
ing general of the Army Air Forces 
Technical Training Command. -They 
indicate the tremendous importance 
which aviation authorities place on 
ground personnel. The Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps attach so much sig- 
nificance to highly trained und 
crews that they maintain several mod- 
ern air mechanics’ schools. 

To get an idea of the work carried 
on at these schools, one ought to re- 
member that on the average it takes 
from eight to twenty men to keep one 
plane in the air. 

Let us visit one of these technical 
schools, the Army’s newest and best 
one, the Air Base at Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Any time, day or night, will do for 
our visit. Classes run on a twenty-four 
hour, seven-day-a-week basis. While 
some soldier students are sleeping or 
enjoying the recreational facilities of 
the camp, others are going to class. 
Equipment never stands idle. Students 
spend approximately 800 hours acquir- 
ing the skills and knowledge which 
Uncle Sam demands of his airplane me- 
chanics. 

The work is divided into several 
phases, beginning with hand tools and 
airplane materials and ending with the 
Inspection Division, where students ac- 
tually service, repair, inspect, and run 
engines of the latest army planes. 

Bit by bit and piece by piece, the 
embryo mechanic learns about the vari- 
ous parts of the airplane by study and 
actual work. He disassembles and as- 
sembles parts, and learns how broken 
parts may best be repaired. He attends 
lectures and movies. He works in 
modern, well equipped shops and hang- 
ars. He studies technical orders. And 
always the sound of engines and the 
whir of propellers is in ears. Sev- 
eral miles of concrete runway criss- 
cross the broad expanse of prairie 
where planes are landing and taking off 
continually, It is an exciting, thrilling 
place in which to live and work. 

After graduation, the student me- 
chanic’s training is not complete. He 
spends six more weeks either at a spec- 
ialists’ school, where he devotes full 
time to the study of one particular part 


- Serviee 
School Victory 


ot the plane, or at an airplane factory, 
where he becomes more familiar with 
the planes on which he will later be a 
nidhitalin and possibly a crew chief. 

If by that time he has proved him- 
self capable and reliable, he is sent out 
on the line—the goal of all airplane me- 
chanics. In his language, the line is any 
field where he may actually work on 
flying airplanes. f 

On the line the work very definitely 
comes under seven classifications: 

Servicing and Inspecting 

Airplanes are kept completely serv- 
iced at all times, and it is up to the 
mechanic to see ~that this is done 
promptly and efficiently. The minute a 
plane lands, the fuel truck is rolled up 
and the plane’s gasoline tanks are com- 
pletely diled with the designated fuel. 
Next the oil tanks, which hold several 
gallons of oil, come in for their share of 
attention. If the plane has a liquid- 
cooled engine, the coolant tanks must 


be checked and filled. 


By Harold Rogers 


Instructor, Lincoln Air Base, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Graduate, Army Air Mechanics School, Chanute 
Field, Rantoul, Hil. 


All aircraft—commercial, military and 
privately owned — must stand certain 
periodic inspections. 

Preflight—This inspection is made be- 
fore the first flight of the day. It is a 
check to ascertain that the engine, in- 
struments, controls and systems are 
functioning properly. To do this, the 
mechanic first makes a visual check of 
the plane to see that the cowling, fuel 
and oil tank caps are securely fastened, 
that the shock struts and tires are prop- 
erly inflated, and that the plane is serv- 
iced ready for flight. 

The plane is then wheeled out on the 
ramp and headed into the wind. The 
parking brakes are set and the wheels 
are chocked. Next the propeller is 
pulled through four or five revolutions 
in the direction of rotation. This is 
done to make sure that the cylinders 
are free of excess coolant or oil which 
may have leaked into them. Then the 
engine or engines are started and 
warmed up slowly by one of the me- 
chanics or the crew chief. If the sys- 
tem does not function correctly, the 


Photo by Army Air Forces Technical Training Command 


Air mechanics check a radial engine by running it on test stand. At 
the front, equipment must be hastily constructed from crude materials. 





LOOK AHEAD... 


In a few more years you will want te compete 
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engine is stopped, adjustments and re- 
pairs are made. 

Daily—This inspection is made every 
day. It is a check to locate any parts 
which may be badly worn or out of 
adjustment, and to » esere the gen- 
eral condition of the plane. 

Hourly inspections—These are the 25- 
hour, 50-hour, 100-hour and other spec- 
ial inspections. They are sufficiently 
thorough to detect even slight wear and 
minor breakage which may not have 
been noticed on the daily inspection. 


.| Parts subjected to excessive stresses 


and strains are inspected inch by inch 
with a magnifying glass. All cowling 
and inspection doors are removed or 
opened, and internal parts are given 
the most careful attention. As a me- 
chanic checks each system, he person- 
ally. initials the records as a testimony 
that he found that part of the plane to 
be in perfect flying condition. 


Repair and Overhaul 


An airplane mechanic must be able 
to repair and overhaul either the air- 
plane or engine as the need arises. 
He must also be able to remove and 
replace any part even to wings and 
engines. 

At air bases and fields where special- 
ist shops and factories are easily 
accessible, actual repair work is kept at 
a minimum. The mechanic's work is 
largely removal and replacement. Near 
the front, the. mechanic often repairs 
the broken parts himself. 

At these outlying fields, damaged and 
wrecked planes become prized posses- 
sions. More than one front line me- 
chanic has taken parts from several 
wrecked planes to make one plane fly. 
If two or three broken generators or 
starters will make one aia one, it may 
mean that one more plane can go into 
the air. Entire banks of cylinders are 
transferred from one engine to another 
where new engines are not available. 
Wings are straightened, cables are 
spliced, control surfaces are patched 
and repatched. 

In the hangar, the removal of an en- 
gine or wing is a simple matter, where 
hydraulic jacks and hoists are available. 
At the front, such lifting equipment 
may be hundreds of miles away. There 
the limb of a tree and a rope have to 
serve as a hoist. Regardless of where 
the work is done, the mechanic must 
always keep one thought in mind, “A 
pilot's life may depend on the job I 
do.” And ultimate victory. 

Complete records al. reports must 


be kept on every airplane, and it is the 
cower chia who keeps them. These rec- 
ords include engine time, airplane time, 
daily servicing of fuel and oil, the time 
when various i ions are due and 
when they are completed, defects 
found, and how Le 

One of the first things a pilot asks 
to ‘see when getting ready to take a 
plane aloft is its written record. A 
plane with several uncorrected defects 
on the record calls for an explanation 
from the mechanic. 


Equipment of Air Fields 


A large commercial field will have 
séveral thousand yards of concrete run- 
way, large hangars, complete shops 
with power tools, a tall control tower 
with radio and weather observation 
equipment. 

So it is at a military base. But at the 
front, where fields are constantly being 
bombed and shelled and are only of a 
temporary nature, all that is changed. 
Very often all equipment and even the 
fuel itself must be flown in. Trees serve 
both as a hangar and a camouflage to 
hide the — and hastily constructed 
runways from enemy aviators. 

Today, air force flyers and ground 
crews are bringing civilization to jun- 
gles, deserts and arctic wastes where 
only primitive peoples have lived be- 
fore. Thousands of miles from railroads 
and telephones they are building their 
own camps, shops and runways. Power 
equipment is non-existent. Personal con- 
veniences are meager. Despite these 
handicaps, air mechanics have just one 
motto, “KEEP "EM FLYING.” 
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y, Jay for the Island 


When Pete had won the right to share his 


friends’ 


fellowship, he learned a lot— 


and he witnessed a strange sort of fight 


A STORY IN TWO PARTS: Part Il 


THE STORY SO FAR, AS TOLD 
BY PETER RUSH: 


I] went up to Colorado one summer 
when I was a boy to visit my cousin 
Jack Winterhood. Jack was interestea 
in the law and was already called 
“Judge.” He was a chum of Tec 
Barksdale, whose father was the rail- 
road freight agent. The two used to 
ride in the caboose of the freight train 
once in a while, listening to foul- 
mouthed Tode Chedester, the brake- 
man, and to pious Mr. Richards, tre 
freight conductor. They included me 
in most of their fun that two weeks 
I was there. For a joke they called me 
the Mexican, because I was from 
New Mexico. 

Two branches of the Rio Grande 
came together near the Winterhoods’ 
home. Between them was a small 
island. At the east end were rapids, 
at the west merely backwater. I asked 
Jack if anyone had ever swum the 
rapids to the island. He told me about 
Hound-Dog Cooley, who had tried 
but was fished out the next day, his 
body badly cut up. Somehow he got 
the idea that I wanted to try swim- 
ming across, though it was much 
safer and easier to go by the west 
end. He told Ted, and the result was 
that the three of us set out one morn- 
ing. We left a note under a rock— 
in case anything happened—and 
plunged in. 

The current was much stronger 
than I had feared, and I fought my 
way desperately back to the shallows 
at once. But Jack and Ted had made 
it and were calling to me from the 
island: “Come on!” My courage 
failed me. The. two boys apparently 
gave me up for a coward and dis- 
appeared into the interior. Then I 
knew I had to follow them. 

So I plunged in again. I had the 
Conviction that I would be swept 
downstream. . 


UT when I saw myself more than 

halfway across, and the island still 
tapering a little way below me, the 
conviction turned round, and I shouted 
in my heart that I could make it. Come 
on! they had cried, over and over. I 
dug a tunnel with my buried head and 
I beat the slipping, slipping water. 

My breast was stabbed with pain, 
and I coughed for air and shook and 
looked up, and | was myself like the 
ship on the rocks, lying on a jagged 
stone, and I could stand up and wade 
the rest of it, to the wild grass along 
the island edge. In my breast there was 
a deep cut from the rock and the blood 

was washing down. I touched it with 
mv fingers and, in some ceremony fo-- 
gotten and remembered from what 
primal impulse, | put my »lood\ fir- 
gers tv my tongue and tasted the cost 
end the proof of triumph. Dear river 
I have beaten you, and I love you. 
1 said in my blood. i stared at the 
golden-blue sky and I suppose waat | 
feli was thanksgiving not that I was 
alive but that I had dared to die. 

The island was boat-shaped. ! tried 
to walk as well as I could down the 
center. The sand was white and deep 
and hot under foot. I startled a bird or 
two. I turned my head to listen. Every- 
thing was washed out of silence by 
the slide of the river on each s‘de ci 
the island. So I did not hear them and 
they did not hear me when I came 
upon them at what would be amidship 
of the island. 

Jack and Ted were sitting on the 
sand, playing blackjack with a withered 
old deck of cards. For poker chips. they 
had piles of those tin disks which are 
used to give broader spread to the 
hold of short nails used to tack tar- 
paper ove: pine boarding. I was shy 
for a second about intruding: they 
seemed to have forgotten my existence, 
and I then thought—why shouldn't they 
have forgotten my existence? And this 
was enough to make me sail forward 
out of the thicket with a vel] and sit 
down before them. 

They jumped up and yelled hack 
They began to fall all over themselves 
telling me about “their” island, and 
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By Paul Horgan 


how often they came, and what they 
had, see: the wooden box which they 
kept buried when they were not here, 
but which they could always find; it 
contained their things, their matches, 
the playing cards, the tin poker chips, 
a rather sandy hank of licorice, some 
reading matter, and an old leather case 
made Fike a cylinder 

We all sat down again. They taugat 
me to play blackjack, generously hand- 
ing me a lavish pile of tin chips. | 
won for a little while, which seemed 
to delight them all over again. There 
szemed to be nothing of theirs of which 
I had not rightfully now earned my 
due. When we were tired of playing 
poker Ted said to Jack that, since | 
belonged on the island now, “How 
about the telescope? Why don't we 
show that to him?” 

Out of the box they got the old 
leather case and unstrapped the cup 
like top, and drew out an old brass 
telescope tipped with rusty black 
leather. My eyes swam and my mouth 
vratered at the sight of such a treasure. 
it was evidently the choicest thing they 
owned too, and they handled it lov- 
ingly, passing it back and for 

“Sometimes we spend whole Satur 
days here on the island,” said Jack, 
“looking through this glass at every- 
thing around here. Try it.” 

He handed it to me. I went to the 
edge of the island and they followed. 
I put the glass between the branches 
and looked out over the fields across 
the river. What a world bloomed be- 
fore my eye in the silver light of the 
lens, a curious and beautiful halo of 
blue and yellow around all objects. 
They let me sweep up and down the 
valley with the glass, smiling at my 
exclamations. But at last Ted took it 
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away from me and said that it was fun, 
and all that, but what was really ‘in- 
teresting was to set the glass on a spot 
—any given spot—and lie down and 
watch, Just watch. Any spot. 

We settled down with the glass. 
They made a carriage for it out of 
heaped sand. Jack trained the lens on 
a miniature bay in the opposite bank 
of the river—the side we came from. 
You could barely notice the little bay 
with your naked eye. In the glass it 
was like another country made visible. 
Nothing moved in my vision. 

“Just leave it there and keep looking. 
Chances are you'll catch something,” 
said Ted. 

Jack yawned. But he had good man- 
ners and he knew that the telescope 
experiment wouldn’t be as much fun 
if he went to sleep and could not be 
reached with reports if something in- 
teresting did come into the lens. So he 
sat hugging his knees. 

After a while, Jack said: 

“Do you remember the way Tode 
talked that day we all rode up to 
Creede in the caboose?” 

Ted nodded. 

“Well,” said Jack, “I have decided 
that if I ever hear him talking like 
that again I will stop his mouth.” 

“Why, Judge? I thought you were 
enjoying all the stories as much as we 
were,” said Ted. 

“Yes,” said Jack, sternly, “I suppose 
I would laugh as loud as anybody if 
he started something again; but I think 
now that I would have to tell him to 
shut up.” 

“Why?” asked Ted lazily, rolling over 
on the sand. 

Jack hesitated, looking round with 
his light-kindled eyes. 

“Well,” he said at last, “it wasn’t 
only that Mr. Richards came in and 
began spouting sermons to us. Though 
of course that was proper. I just have 
decided that it is within our power to 
choose our characters. I just don’t think 
Tode is a very admirable individual. 
I don’t think he would do as my 
Mexican cousin just did, just to prove 
to himself that he could do it.” 

Ted looked at me with the imper- 
sonal smiling eyes of a forest animal. 

“And besides,” said Jack, “I like the 
kind of talk that Mr. Richards can do 
better than Tode’s. I am going to study 
law, and when I stand up and open 
my mouth you will be stunned at the 
magnificent things that will roll out.” 
He got to his feet. 

“Did you ever read the Webster. 
Hayne debate?” he asked. 

Ted Barksdale laughed. 

“You needn’t lau i. We have a set 
of books at home of the best speeches 
of all time and I have been readin 
them. The other afternoon I cael 
something. Listen.” 


He turned and walked off a few 
steps, and then faced us in an attitude, 
and began to declaim in a loud voice, 
but with great deliberation: 

“But, sir, the coalition! The coali- 


‘tion! Aye, ‘the murdered coalition’! 


The gentleman asks if I were led or 
frightened into this debate by the 
specter of the coalition—‘Was it the 
ghost ofthe murdered coalition,’ he 
exclaims, ‘which haunted the Member 
from Massachusetts, and which like the 
ghost of Banquo, would never down?” 

Jack’s voice rolled sarcastically forth, 
and he scowled, revealing his belief 
that great oratory and_anger were in- 
divisible. These words of Daniel Web- 
ster were like meat and drink to him 
then. 

Ted sat up and stared, as I did. 
Jack tried his powers and we were 
enthralled. Denver! How could Denver 
one day fail to bow before him, with 
its pure gold dome, the famous men 
and women posed by the iron balconies 
of the ten-story court of the new Brown 
Palace Hotel, the cavernous mirrors of 
the old Windsor Hotel, the superb 
teams pulling flashing carriages down 
the mud-and-cobble streets! 

“*The murdered coalition!’ Sir, this 
charge of coalition, in reference to the 
late administration, is not original with 
the honorable Member. It did not 
spring up in the Senate. Whether as a 
fact, or as an argument, or aS an em- 


bellishment, it is all borrowed. He 
adopts it, indeed, from a very low 
origin and a still lower present condi- 
tion.” Jack showed, with his hands as 
well as with his growling voice, how 
low. “It is one of the thousand calum- 
nies with which—” 

Here he forgot. He held his com- 
mand with lifted arm while his eyes 


roved back and forth, searching for 


what came next. He snapped his fingers _ 


for it to come to him out of the void. 
But not wasting too much time on a 
mere lapse, he shook his head impa- 
tiently, and returned to what he sd 
lieved the character of Webster to have 
been like, and jumped ahead to his 
tremendous conclusion, speaking slowly 
and with a fine-grained irony that held 
us transfixed. 

“—It is the very cast-off slough of a 
polluted and shameless press. Incapable 
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of further mischief, it lies in the sewer, 
lifeless and ised. It is not now, 
sir,” (he glanced at the imaginary pres- 
ident of the Senate, a lightning dart) 
“in the power of the honorable Mem- 
ber to give it dignity or decency by 
attempting to elevate it, or introduce 
it into the Senate. He cannot change 
it from what it is, an object of general 
disgust and scor-r-n. On the contrary, 
the contact, if he choose to touch it, 
is more likely to drag him down, down, 
to the place where it lies itself.” 

Ted and I were spellbound when 
ng finished and could only look at 

im with open mouths. He rubbed his 
short-cut hair and in his modest voice 
he tactfully brought us back to the 
present. He said: 

“I just don’t think I have room in 
myself to entertain both Tode and 
Daniel Webster in my studies.” 

Ted was too excited by the perform- 
ance to sit still, He got up and ran 
off a way, yelling and s apping his hips. 
It was, in. its way, a real tribute to an 
eloquent communication. Jack and | 
laughed in delight at him. 

“I can’t make hide nor hair out of 
what you recited,” said Ted, when he 
settled down again, “but it certainly 
was pretty the way you did it, Judge 
. . . What about our books, in the box 
over there?” 

“That is true,” said Jack. “I had for- 
gotten them.” 

“What books?” I asked. 

“Just some books we've got . . . You 
haven't looked in that glass for a long 
time. You might be missing something.” 

I turned back and set my eye and 
called out at what I saw. In the silvery 
gray field of the telescope, a round pic- 
ture cut forward out of another world, 
I saw a big striped snake trying to 
swallow a fat frog. He had the frog's 
left leg in his gullet, and was struggling 
to enwrap the other one. The frog was 
struggling slowly. Slowly the snake was 
working. Jack and Ted came and 
looked, and we all hated the snake. We 
pulled for the frog, watching the sun- 
fixed struggle as helpless partisans. 

“You should have watched!” shouted 
Jack. “Maybe we could have thrown 
stones and scared him off if we'd seen 
it start!” 

The lens was so faithful and #9 
powerful that.we could see the snake's 
eyes like drops of dew, black with a 
pin of light in them. As he worked and 
swallowed, his eyes would roll from 
sight and then as he relaxed they would 
show again. The frog’s eyes seemed to 
look nowhere and everywhere. The 
river ruffled past in the miniature bay, 
and at one point in his sliding efforts, 
the snake’s tail wove in and’ out of the 
laplets of water behind them. Now the 
battle seemed halted. They rested 4 

(Concluded on page 35) 
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BOMBS AWAY! 


OVER THE BLUE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


And the bombardier may be the best 
badminton player in your group 


That’s the beauty of Badminton— 
it develops the fast-thinking, split- 
second muscle response and the 
“eye” that the bombardier needs 
to drop his explosive eggs on a 
dot in the sea. Badminton is a great 
body developer, too—great for 
youngsters, civilians and workers 
in war plants. Anybody can play 
badminton almost anywhere. For 
finest equipment ask for Wilson's 
at your dealer’s. Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co., Chicago, New York 
and other leading cities. 


FREE 
Badminton Rules -—~ f 
and Year Book 
++ Write! 
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Oo” star tennis players these days 
are doing most of their serving 
for Uncle Sam. 


Practically every famous is in 
the armed services. We pi oF eh the 
other day from S. Wallis Merrihew, 
editor of the American Lawn Tennis 
Magazine. Mr. Merrihew is a one-man 
Information Bureau on all things having 
to do with tennis. Besides str a 
memory longer tham one of Hi 
Kaiser's assembly lines, he correspon 
with nearly all the ranking players. 

We dropped in on him for a chat 
one afternoon. And before you could 
say “Hitler is a bedbug,” he was rattling 
off the names of the famous stars. It 
was very impressive and went some- 
thing like this: 

ed Schroeder, the national cham- 
pion, is an ensign; Frankie Parker is a 
private; Gardnar Mulloy’s a lieutenant; 
Gil Hall's a sergeant,” and so on, and 
so on, and so on. ste * 

We learned that, of the 15 ranking 
players, 10 are definitely in the service. 
Four others may be in, for all Mr. 
Merrihew knows; one, Francisco Se- 
gura, is a citizen of Ecuador. 

“Furthermore,”. Mr. Merrihew con- 
tinued, whipping out a fat stack of 
sheets from is bottom drawer, “nearly 
all the professional stars are also serving 
‘em up against the Axis.” Don Budge, 
Fred Perry, and Frankie Kovacs are all 
wearing khaki, while Bobby Riggs is 
now a welder doing vital defense work. 

“What about some of the other great 
players?” wine oe “What are Bitsy 
Grant, Elw Cooke, Jackie Kramer, 
and Joe Hunt doing these days?” 

Mr. Memory gave us a sweeping 
answer—“All in.” He didn’t mean they 
were very tired, of course, but that 
they were all in the armed forces. 

(Concluded on next page) 





If you want to keep mentally 
alert and physically fit PLAY 
TENNIS. Play the great game 
regularly. And be sure to 
enter your school’s INTRA- 
MURAL TOURNAMENT. 
You're bound to win, even if 
you lose, because of the con- 
tacts you'll make and the 


experience you'll acquire. 


The LINEN THREAD Co., Inc.. 


Makers of Gold Medal Sports Nets 
60 East 42nd St. 
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“An else you want to know 
Ra ’ tiently. 

Having exha’ all the home prod- 
ucts, we asked him about the foreign 
tennis stars, 

“They're all in it, too!” Mr. Merrihew 
answered, a little more slowly this time. 
“Take a look at this.” He reached into 
a drawer and drew out a photograph. 

We saw the head and shoulders of 
a thin-faced fellow with a heavy stubble 
of whiskers, a dirty face and straggly 
blonde hair. He was smiling weari ¥: 
We turned over the picture and read: 

“Australian. Davis Cup star John 
Bromwich cools off in a jungle pool at 
an advanced base of the Australian 
Army in New Guinea.” 

Johnny Bromwich was perhaps the 
greatest amateur player in the world 
before Hitler set out to conquer it. 


TENNIS SHORTS 


After writing about that picture of 
Johnny Bromwich, we asked Mr. Mer- 
tihew if we could use it. He said okay 
and here it is below. It was sent all the 
way from Gordon, Australia, by Leon 
§. Stone, the American Lawn Tennis’ 


Aussie correspondent. 


. 
The Davis Cup, symbolic of the 
world’s chaunjonilte, and last won by 
Australia, is resting in the vault of the 
Bank of New South Wales until Johnny 
(Bromwich) and his tennis pals come 
marching home again to defend it. 
. co o 


The record for volleying a ball was 
made on January 7, 1936, in San Fran- 
cisco by Helen Wills and Howard Kin- 
sey. They volleyed ‘for 78 rhinutes 
without a miss, and the total shots were 
2,001. They could have gone on—well, 
maybe forever, but Kinsey had to quit 
to give a lesson. 

—HerMan Masin, Sports Editor 


“Amer. Lawn Tennis’ 
Tennis star and fighting man, John 
Bromwich, with the Australian Army 
deep in the heart of New Guinea. 


Australian Dept. of Information 
photo from 





HE PAINTS ; WITH LIGHT 


. 
T’S hard to believe that a man who 
has painted some of the most color- 
ful pictures in the world never uses a 
brush or a palette. But A. F. Dickerson 
doesn’t. He mixes lights as an artist 
mixes paint, and he has many master- 
pieces to his credit. One is the lighting of 
Niagara Falls. 


When “Dick’”’ was young he never 
thought much about light. Coming from 
a small town in Texas (Cuero, which is 
Mexican for “hide’’), he liked outdoor 
life. He proved that he had regular 
bronc busting tendencies, too, when he 
drove the first car ever seen around 
those parts. He tried to jump a ditch 
and broke the radiator. 


A true Texan, Mr. Dickerson went to 
Texas A. & M. College; after he gradu- 
ated, he came to the General Electric 
Company in Schenectady as a student 
engineer. Soon he was transferred to 
the Illuminating Laboratory. Dick 
didn’t like northern weather, however, 
so he began to save for his fare back 
to Texas. He had almost enough when 
he went on a canoeing trip up the Mo- 
hawk River. He worked so hard pad- 
dling that all his savings slipped out of 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Be j 
The Story of 
A. F. Dickerson 


his pocket. His destiny was sealed with 
a splash! 

The first break on the job came when 
Dick’s boss asked him to gather data 
on exposition lighting. When he was 
doing research in the Library of Con- 
gress, he worked so late one night that 
he found himself locked in. 

After he became resident engineer of 
lighting for the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion in 1915, his career was settled. He 
played an important part in the lighting 
of the Brazilian Centennial in 1922 and 
the Chicago Century of Progress Fair in 
1933, but by far his greatest achieve- 
ment was at the Golden Gate Exposi- 
tion at San Francisco in 1939-40, where 
he used kilowatts to produce a veritable 
fairyland. The people there thought he 
did such a good job that they presented 
him with a key to the city. 

Between expositions Mr. Dickerson 
has installed street lighting from Jones 
Beach on the Atlantic to Wiltshire 
Boulevard in Los Angeles. 


Now, as head of the entire Lighting 
Division of General Electric at Sche- 
nectady, Dick has probably ceased feel- 
ing bad about staying up North. After 
the war, it’s his ambition.to help make 
this a lighter, safer world, just as every 
alert boy today is dreaming of what he 
wants to do “when the lights go on 
again.”” General Electric ‘ Company, 
Schenectady, New York. 


- = we 


Listen to the “‘Hour of Charm” 10 p.m. 
EWT Sundays over NBC network and 
the G-E news Ronee with Frazier 
Hunt 6 p.m. EWT Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays over CBS and American 
(F-M) networks. 
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By Gay Head 
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19. CROSSED WIRES 


UD joined the cafeteria line behind 

Pinky Vaughn and Bea Armitage. 

They were trying to decide between 
spaghetti and fish cakes. 

“Oh, look!” Bea cried suddenly, peer- 
ing down the counter to the desserts. 
“Lemon pie! Pinky, do we dare?” 

“Gosh, if I gain another pound I 
won't be able to squeeze into my Prom 
dress,” Pinky wailed, then began to 
weaken. “Maybe if we skipped sodas 
this afternoon—” 

“Or if we had soup and pie instead 
of spaghetti,” Bea suggested hopefully. 

Bud waited impatiently while the 
girls argued with themselves. He 
glanced towards the corner table where 
the usual gang of boys were eating their 
lunches. Gil Donchess motioned him to 
join them. Bud pointed to Pinky and 
Bea and shrugged. Girls, he thought 
disgustedly, why couldn’t they make 
up their minds? 

When Bud finally joined the gang 
at the corner table, they were discuss- 
ing another angle of the same subject. 

“So she called me up at seven o'clock 
and broke the date,” Gabby Newsom 
was saying. “Claimed she had a head- 
ache. Well, she did, only her ‘headache’ 
wears pants and I saw ’em later at the 
movies! And today she gives me the 
big hello, just as if nothing had hap- 
pened. What does she think I am, an 
all-day sucker?” 

“Aw, you don’t know how to handle 
’em,” Bud laughed. “You have to be 
firm, Gabby. Easy doesn’t do it.” 

“Oh, yeah? Is that your method— 
firmness?” Chuck Meecham put in. 

“Sure,” Bud went on glibly. “I tell 
‘em what's what.” 

Chuck took a copy of the school pa- 
per from his pocket and handed it to 
Bud. “Seen today’s Centralite? There’s 
a little item in Sis Moncke’s column 
‘you oughta read.” 


Bud turned to the inside page and 
started reading The Spy-Glass. It wasn’t 
hard to recognize the item Chuck re- 
ferred to: How come Midge Martin 
gets home from dates at ten o'clock 
these nights? Could it have anythi 
to do with the grave-yard shift ot the 
aircraft plant? 

Bud looked up, puzzled. “I don’t get 
it.” 

“You will, brother, you will!” Chuck 
bellowed. “Better start reading Gone 
With the Wind!” 

“Aw, heck, Sis is always cooking up 
something like that,” Monk Watson put 
in. “Half the time she doesn’t know 
what she’s talking about.” 

“Let's go up to the recreation room,” 
Gil suggested, deliberately changing 
the subject. “They're dancing during 
noon hour. How about it, Bud?” 

“I dunno. I—oh, sure,” Bud decided, 
determined not to let the fellows know 
he was perturbed by what he'd read. 


Wien they walked into the recre- 
ation room, Bud saw Midge, first thing, 
but he quickly looked the other way to 
avoid meeting her eyes. 

“Girls!” Monk sighed happily, look- 
ing around the room. “The trouble with 
girls, Bud, is that there are too many 
of ’em!” 

Bud watched Monk as he cut-in on 
Nancy Mayhew, then went on to Fern 
Devereux. Now there was a guy who 
had the right idea. Monk managed 
his dating ‘schedule like his dancing, 
first one, then another. And, if he didn't 
make time with a certain one, there 
were always plenty more. 

Sure, plenty more. Bud 
around the dance floor to see where 
he'd begin. There was Donna Weiss, a 
good-looker and a smart dresser. The 
only thing was, she seldom opened her 


tion mark at the end of Jeanie’s ‘ 
ing was no joke, either. Jeanie had the 
popularity bug. Dancing with her, 
you always felt as if she was hanging 
over your shoulder, sending out sig. 
nals. And she was, 

Bud shifted his eyes to the grou 

standing around the vic. Sue, Carol 
and Bev, otherwise known as “Peas in 
a Pod.” They dressed, acted and talked 
alike. Huh-uh. A guy wanted a girl, 
not triplets. 
What the heck, Bud said to himself, 
this wasn’t getting anywhere. Not if he 
was going to compare e girl he 
saw with Midge. He turned abruptly to 
leave the room, then heard her voice 
behind him. “Do I have the measles 
or something?” she asked. 

Bud faced her, unsmiling. “All | 
know is what I read in the papers.” 

“You sound like a bad case of indi- 
gestion!” Midge laughed. 

“Maybe so,” he sna im back. “I got 
a piece of The Spy. in my spe- 
ghetti at lunch.” 

“I wish you'd stop talking in rid- 
dles. What's The Spy-Glass got to do 
with—” she stopped, as the chass bell 


me. 
“With me? Not a darned thing.” Bud 
turned on his heel and left her. 


Mice got a copy of the Centralite 
on her way to class. When she read 
Sis’ column, she began to boil. It was 
mean of Sis to word the item as if 
she’d had lots of dates with Joe Wal- 
asek, instead of one, but it was cruel 
of Bud to believe it and not give her 
a chance to explain. Well, if that was 
the way he felt, he could go jump in 
the lake, for all she cared 

Or could he—for all she cared? How 
much did she care? Little enough to 
call it quits over a silly misunderstand- 
ing? Or enough to hold her temper 
and reason with him? 

Midge tore a slip of paper from her 
notebook and wrote on it: “Bud, please 
meet me after work tonight. I think 
we ought to talk things over. Midge.” 


Stravinsky Unstrung 


At the end of the musical program 
the hostess approached the violinist who 
had been guest artist. 

“You were beng ol she pres. ‘I 

i enj t short, modem 
emguane, Sem yt Something from 
Seavinsky, wasn’t it?” 

.” replied: the violinist truthfully. 
“I was fixing a broken string.” 
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NURSES | 
NEEDED 


By Norman V. Carlisle 


Vocational Editor, Scholastic 


A= girl, dressed in flying suit 
and helmet, her parachute 
strapped to her back, st nS out of a 
plane in Guadalcanal and was greeted 
with cheers. 

“Are there any more like you?” the 
soldiers wanted to know. 

She was the first Army nurse to be 
flown to the embattled island. She is 
only one among maiy girls serving on 
our warfronts—on hospital ships, in 
mobile medical units or field stations in 
Africa, the Pacific and soon, perhaps, 
in Western Europe. 

“Nursing is on the front line of all 
our war effort,” Thomas Parran, Sur- 
geon General of the U. S. Public Health 
Service, has said. _ 

While at first the duties a nurse-in- 
training performs are simple sickroom 
chores, in your second training year you 
are put ugh the different depart- 
ments of the hospital learning the 
varied routines. Here you are given 
the chance to assist physicians “and 
graduate nurses in those duties which 
require a handling. Your skill in- 
creases and by your third year you are 
given more and more responsibility. 
Thus the graduate nurses under whom 
you have been training are released 
for other work—war work. 

So if you are thinking of enrolling in 


a school of nursing right now, even if 


OWI Photo by Henle 


A good nurse follows doctor's orders 
exactly. The student nurse above is 


measuring a hypodermic for patient. 


will 
ties 


you will be a 1945 graduate, 
still be taking part in work w 
up closely with the war effort. 
There are some 1,300 schools of 
nursing in the country which meet the 
minimum requirements set by law, and 
under no condition should you consider 
a school that does not come up to such 
standards. The Nursing ormation 
Bureau of the American Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation, 1790 Broadway, New York 
City, will send you a list of schools of 
nursing accredited by the National 
League of Nursing Education and by 
the Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Nursing. This list covers all 48 states. 
The two most generally known types 
of schools are ital schools, owned 
and operated by itals; and colle- 
giate schools, affiliated with hospitals 
and with colleges or universities as 
well. The hospital schools include some 
of the best known schools in the coun- 
try, and their courses lead to the nurs- 
ing diploma.. The collegiate group, of 
which there are now about eighty in 
the country, offer three types of pro- 


am: The basic professional program 
which leads to the nursing se ct 
the combination academic and basic 
sags which gives you a bacca- 
aureate degree and nursing diploma; 
and a basic professional p: of- 
fered to college graduates Fas which 
leads to the Master Nursing degree. 

Other important points to consider 
if you decitle to make nursing your 
career are the financing of your educa- 
tion, your health, your temperament 
and personality, and the real conviction 
that once you start, you will stick. 

Tuition in nursing schools range from 
nothing to $2,000—the $2,000 fee ap- 
plying generally to collegiate schools of 
nursing. The average tuition in ‘hospi- 
tal schools is $75 for the entire course. 
General fees, which may include 
charges for health service, textbooks, 
uniforms, laboratory, etc., vary from 
nothing up to $300. You should count 
on personal e es too. If you are 
a good budgeter $10 a month should 
cover these. 

Because of the crucial need for 
nurses, Congress recently appropriated 
funds for scholarships other ex- 
penses in several hundred schools. A 
number of nursing schools have their 
own scholarship and loan funds for stu- 
dent nurses. The National Nursing 
Council for War Service will send you 
such information on request, and if 
you discuss your problem with the di- 
rector of the school you hope to enter, 
some arrangement can be . 

No matter what branch of nursin 
you may decide to na you will find 
that the need is for y, sincere girls, 
wholeheartedly ready to enter a profes- 
sion long somaienied for its service to 
humanity. 


FOREVER AND A DAY. (RKO. 
“i Production coordinated by 
Lloyd Richards.) 


THIS STAR-SPANGLED cavalcade is 
not only an excellent glimpse of British 
history, but a patriotic project as well. 
The players, writers, producers and 
directors of Hollywood's British colony 
all worked without pay so that all pro- 
ceeds might go to war charities. 

The theme of Forever and a Day is 
Britain’s steadfast stand through the 
centuries against invaders. The symbol 
of this steadfastness is a London house. 
We are taken back in time to the Ad- 
miral (C. Aubrey Smith) who built 
the house in 1804 when Napoleon was 
threatening England with invasion. The 
history of the house is shown through 
episodes involving the Admiral’s de- 
scendants. Some of these episodes are 
extremely funny—such as the one about 
the installation of a Victorian bathtub, 
with Sir Cedric Hardwicke as the 
plumber. sage are very s : 
especiall 1917 sequence in whi 
Roland oils om a father who 
loses his son in battle. The last episode 
takes place during the London blitz 
of 1940, in which the historic old house 
is destroyed. 

There are 79 featured players and 
stars in Forever and a . Among 
them are Herbert Marshall, Ida Lupino, 
Brian Aherne, Charles Laughton, Merle 
Oberon, Claude Rains, and Ian Hunter. 


JOURNEY INTO FEAR. (RKO. 
i Produced by Orson Welles. 
Directed by Norman Foster.) 


IF ALFRED HITCHCOCK had di- 
rected this picture, it would have been 


one of the thrills of a lifetime. The story, 
which concerns the pursuits of an Amet- 
ican engineer by a Nazi trigger maz, 
is certainly Hitchcock material. But 
Journey Into Fear is an Orson Welles 
production, and while it has the ur- 
usual photography and excellent acting 
which characterize a Welles picture, it 
lacks the true of melodrama. 
Howard Graham (Joseph’ Cotten) 
has completed his job of surveying 
ships of the Turkish navy preparatory 
to modernizing them with new guts 
and armor. He k his facts and 
figures in his head because it isn’t safe 
to put them on paper. 
‘wo agents are on his trail, One has 
been placed there by the Turkish secret 
lice to serve as a bodyguard for 
. The other, a ing crea 
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By GAY HEAD 


_ year the Easter Parade goes 
patriotic and it’s smart not to have a 
new dress or suit, but that’s no reason 
to look seedy, Put your head and hands 
to work! A fresh change of accessories 
can give that old skeleton in the closet 
a new lease on life. 


Make 

It Yourself For you  knit-wits 
and hook-hounds there’s a new pattern 
book of smartly styled hats, bags, and 
gloves, which can be pra up in a 
jiffy. The hat styles include tailored 
suit models, Dutch caps, tasseled caps. 
and calots—with complete instructions 
for making and trimming. In the bag- 
line is a brand new square-shaped 
pouch, as well as the old-favorite en- 
velope style, and for an extra ‘lip 
there are directions for crocheting 
flower and butterfly hair ornaments to 
take the place of x frayed ribbon or 
faded gardenia which has seen its last 
dancing ‘days. = 

Make 

It Over Sgt. Bud's suit which 
has been gathering dust since he left 


for the Army can be converted to good: 


use, if you're handy with the sewing 
machine and, with a new knitted back, 
the vest becomes a smart weskit . . . 
Don’t give up the ghost of yesterday’s 
date or dance dress until you've ex- 
plored its pinafore possibilities. Wool, 
gabardine, cotton, rayon crepe, faille 
and taffeta are all good pinafore or 
jumper materials and with an assort- 
ment of blouses your wardrobe problem 
is solved by simple mathematics: one 
omy plus four blouses equals four 
outhts. Teamed with a tailored shirt, a 
peasant blouse, a Peter-Pan crepe, and 
lace-trimmed blouse, a gabardine 
Jumper is equal to all occasions. 


Make 
It Do For those who know how 
o thread a needle, but wonder what- 
— vag og tells 
how to everything makin 
lickeys to mending runs and it’s : 
irst Aid” kit of ideas for the ailing 
drobe. A few darns and patches, a 


new collar-and-cuff set here, crocheted 
costume — there and you've 
brought ‘em back alive and rarin’ to go 
places! 


Make 

’Em Last Don't throw away a 
single pair of shoes ‘until you've con- 
sulted the shoe doctor as to their ail- 
ments, treatment, and probable cures. 
Even if you stum your toes over 
that Clearance Sale last summer and 
bought ‘em too short or too narrow, 
there may be a shoe rebuilder in your 
town who can make them fit. And, next 
time, pay more attention to “that numb 
feeling” than to the number on the 
box! Stand (don’t sit) when you have 
the size taken, and stop kidding your- 
self about being able to “break them 
in” at home. Choose heel heights, 
colors, and styles with your mind on 
the months to come;#not tomorrow 
night. These days it’s the cost in dollars 
and sense and stamps that counts, and, 
don’t forget, the Army needs new shoes, 
too! 


General 

Make-Up There's more to 
good grooming than a snazzy outfit and 
a pretty face, and it’s the little things 
that add up to an attractive personality. 
Have you manicured your nails this 
week? Did you fix that loose fastener 
and catch up that torn hem-liné? Did 
you pin-ir a fresh pair of shields and 
use a deodorant re you dressed for 
that No. 1 date? Or did you say, “I 
haven't time to bother. It won't matter 
—just this once?” Maybe he'll get that 
just-once habit, too. The girl who's 
well-groomed every time is the one 
who makes friends and influences dates 
to “come again soon.” 





Front Cover Poster 


The war poster, by Ellen Dewar of 
Girls Commercial H.S., Brooklyn, 
New York, reproduced on our front 
cover about one-third its original size, 
was exhibited recently in the Greater 
New York Regional Art Show at R. H. 
lh Bahl 1 lgy ened 
20 regional art exhibitions sponsored 
jointly by Scholastic Magazine and 
department stores. Regional winners 
are enteted in the National High 
School Art Exhibition next month at 


Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Fascinator te 
wear evenings... 
wonderful in 
pastels. 


Get one ball of crochet cotton that costs 

a few cents, and start with the simplest 
hat. Soon you can make all the charming hats, 
shawls and gloves in this new book. Think of 
the variety you can have at tiny cost! Get the 
book at your favorite retail store, or MAIL 
COUPON TODAY! 


Head-hugger . . . ador- g 


ble wi 
Ray needed Cute with your best 
sport dress, and easy! 


oi 
uF 


Lot of charm . . . little 
Crochet your own sailor 


The Spvol Cotton Company, Dept. 8M¢ 
54 Clark Street, Newark, New Jersey 
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.how does your garden grow?” 


OW is the time for all good VC 

members to come to the aid of the 
food front. The need for more food is 
real and urgent. We have a tremendous 
Army to feed, as well as several Allies 
who depend upon us for part of their 
food supply. ° 

Even in peace-time, this — 
would present a problem. Today, wit 
nearly 2,000,000 less skilled farm work- 
ers and with fewer ways of getting the 
food to market, the job would faze 
Superman and all his relatives. 

What can you do about it? You can 
help by planting a Victory Garden. 
Every tomato or carrot you grow helps 
beat the Axis. It means one less veg- 
etable some farmer must grow for you, 
and one more that can be shipped to 
your brother or neighbor on the fight- 
ing front. 

So get those seeds today. No matter 
how small that backyard patch may be, 
it will grow something. If your school 
has a likely looking area that isn’t being 
used, ask your faculty adviser about it. 
Get your friends together and go to it. 


Following are some helpful sugges- 
tions for planning your Victory Gar- 
dens: 

1. Allow for a maximum of green 
and yellow vegetables and tomatoes; 
these help build and maintain health. 


2. Grow foods that can be eaten 
fresh from the garden; most garden 
vegetables can be eaten uncooked. 


8. Pick an area that can be efficiently 
cared for. A level spot near the house 
or school is preferred. Avoid shade, 
rocky land and low wet areas. If vege- 
tables have not been grown on a 
tract recently, the soil should be tested 
for acidity and lime added if neces- 
sary. 


4. Raise more than your family or 
school can use of fresh vegetables and 
or to save the surplus. The use of 


resh fruits and vegetables is an impor-_ 


tant part of food conservation. 


5. Do not start without making 
> Ngee Detailed maps will save 
time a mistakes. List the crops you 
willgglamt with the distance between 
rows and the desirable planting dates 
after each crop. Perennials should be 
along the side of the garden or in a 


separate plot. Let your rows run across 
slopes or on the contour. 

6. Study carefully the standard pub- 
lications on gardening. Consult experi- 
enced gardeners with reference to de- 
tailed plans and critical problems. For 
free literature on Victory Gardens write 
to the Bureau of Campaigns, Office of 
War Information, or the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, both in Washington, D. C. 


Woodrow Wilson High in Washing- 
ton, D. C., takes its VC very literally, 
indeed. Each division has a special 
meeting room which is decked out fit- 
tingly. The chambers are known as the 
“battleship,” the “hangar,” the “ar- 
mory,” the “shop,” and the “community 
house.” Can you figure out which divi- 
sion meets where? 


Wow! In the first hour of its recent 
Bond and Stamp drive, Sharon (Pa.) 
High netted $40,000! The campaign 
opened with a radio program, and ex- 
tended to theatres, department stores, 
and service clubs. The basketball used 
in the season’s big game was raffled 
off for $54,625. Fifty tickets to this 
game were given away free to the ‘first 





ON THE AIR 


Tou official VC radio pro- 
am comes to you over the 
Blue Network every Tuesday 
afternoon from 2:30 to 3:00. 
Keep these dates: 

April 6: Army Day, opportun- 
ities the Army presents in land 
and air services. 

April 13: Jefferson Gave Us 
Our War Aims, what we are 
fighting for. 

April 20: What Can a High 
School Student Do This Summer? 
what you can do this summer to 
help win the war. 

April 27: Youth Under Fire, 
what young people in other 
United Nations are doing to help 
win the war. 











50 purchasers of $500 Bonds. All were 
gone in 24 hours! All in all, Sharon sold 
$160,000 worth of Bonds and Stamps 
in one week. Can you top that? 


California, a big state which does 
things in a big way, can well be proud 
of Phineas Banning High’s VC setup. 
The Los Angeles school boasts 13 main 
Cadet Corps: Braille (whose members 
learn to write and y books in the 
printing of the blind), Canteen, Com- 
munications, Engineers, Gray Ladies 
(entertain large groups, ital pa- 
tients, and children), Health, Motor, 
Nurses Aid, Production, Signal, Staff, 
Stenographic, and Thrift 


Photo by Office of War Informatior 


thesis gave ‘em a gun! The VC girls’ rifle team at Roosevelt High School, 
Los Angeles, practicing on the rifle range in the school’s basement. 
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A Try for the Island | 


(Concluded) 


moment, still, locked in their 
parable life and death. I could not 
take my eye off them and the others let 
me kee the glass. 

“What was that!” I cried suddenly. 

“Where?” 

“Something came across the glass, a 
shadow. . . . There it was again!” 

Jack looked along the te’ as 
if to see with his own eye what I was 
seeing in the brass tube. But it was 
Ted who saw it first. a 

“Look up!” he whispe ly. “It 
is a hawk. he's sailing around to make 
a dive. Watch!” Even before the hawk 
dropped he knew when it would. 

“Use the glass!” whispered Jack to 


me. 

I looked. The clash of claw and beak 
and feather was tremendous in the lens 
-the black beating shadow with the 
golden flecks of feather, the white 
breast. the green whip of the snake. | 
saw the sharp, elegant talons make 
their clutch, and the cloudy wings bat- 
ter the ground for a second before the 
heavy rise into the sky. The hawk’s 
scowl! in the erful head flashed once 
into vision. snake curled and re- 
laxed, curled and relaxed, but was 
taken away, and the frog fell free on 
the grass and remained panting. Its 
white throat vibrated like a little y 

I moved away from the glass and 


Bicld them to look. 


The hawk climbed and climbed. . . . 
Jack used the glass on the frog, and 
said 


“He's trying to see if he can move. 
... There he went. He jumped into 
the water. I'll bet he’s glad!” 

So were we. 

Ted was true to himself’ when he 
said: 

“Golly, I wish I'd had my rifle with 
me; I'd sure potted that hawk on his 
way up. I could do it easy from this 

ce. 

Jack said, “Well, that is the law of 
wild creatures. They take what they 
are. But we may say for ourselves what 
we shall be.” 

He went over to the box. 

“What're you doing?” asked Ted. 

Jack nodded but did not answer. 

He picked up the gray-looking paper 
books’ I'd seen in the box, and with 
ru ving ceremoniousness, he car- 

them to the edge of the island and 
threw them into the river. They floated 
rapidly off downstream. 

Ted shrugged. “Well, I had read 
them all, anyway,” he said. 

They showed me how things were 
stowed away in the box and how the 
box was fastened and how the box 
vas buried. They told me that I was 


to come here and use 
box at any time. 
was turning chill with the lessen- 
light The water already looked 
shining mineral. 

Jack said when we were ready that 
we would go back by the west pool, 
where there was hardly any current. 


“We have earned the easy .way,” he 
stated, like a judge handing down a 
decision 


now 
the 
It 


at 


We dived in and crashed across to 
the other bank and climbed up on a 
cool green field. 

That was where the river made a 
Y, and we had landed where the two 
arms came together. We still had to 
cross the leftmost arm of the Y to 
reach our clothes and be on our home 
side of the river fork. It was now twi- 
light, and the fields were quiet. A 
few hundred yards off was the D. and 
R.G? trestle. We were going to walk 
across that to the other side. Just before 
we reached it we heard an engine 
whistle. It came from behind us, up the 
canyon. We might not be able to beat 
it across. We crouched below the cin- 
dery embankment and waited till it 
came, It was a combination freight and 
passenger train, and it was on us before 
we knew it, trembling the earth as it 
went by above us, clouding us with 
steam, and adding to the fall of night 
with its heavy softcoal smoke. It sailed 
on the slow grand curve which the 
tracks made approaching South Fork. 
We stood up when it had passed and 
saw the red and green caboose lights 
drifting evenly through the dusky dis- 
tance. I thought of Tode and the 
freight conductor within, and of their 
two wills. 

We hopped on the ties across the 
trestle, came down to the branchy 
cover of the other bank, following it 
to our flat stones. Jack said “H’m,” 
when he lifted.the stone and found the 
envel he had left there. With a 
kindly sort of indulgence of ourselves 
as we had been a few hours ago, he 
tore it up, and we dressed. 

We started back toward the houses 
across the fields. There were a few 
lights showing. We suddenly felt hun- 
gry and cold and were ready to go our 
separate ways.-When we reached the 
freight house where there was no trace 
of the important little train that had 
just through, we paused and 
said goodby to Ted Barksdale. 


ell, Judge, one thing more,” said, 


Ted to Jack. He said that there would 
be no further point in speaking of me 


as a Mexican since I was no longer a 


foreigner. shook hands on that 
‘esa Teck ood I went on home to his 


Reprinted from Harper's Magazine by 
permission of the author. 
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Everybody knows many 

things people do to “im- 

prove’’ their teen-age 

skins only make them 

worse. Picking at « 

pesky surface pimple or minor blotch — that’s 
bad. Coat each pimple with Poslam instead. Girls 
can powder ri over Poslam; boys can leave it 
on overnight. Through two generations, Poslam's 
soothing MEDICATION has brought prompt, 
joyful relief to thousands, on doctors’ recom- 
mendations. Only 50¢, at druggists. FREE: Cen- 
, write Poa = to Poslam, Dept. 
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use. 

Senior’s book “How to Hit the Fast- 
est Drive in Tennis”—Compliments of 
TRU-KROME—The “Welded” Gut 
Tennis Strings That Play Faster 


Longer. 
ell A 
THOMPSON MFG. CO. 
Dept. SC, 45th & Packers Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Fans and Rings 
Class pins, chub pins, rings and emblems. 
Fimest quality Reasonable prices trom 
SSe up. Write today. Department P, 
Metal Arts Go., Rochester, H. Y. 
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THERES WO LIMIT TO 
FLAVOR AND ENERGY 

IN PLANTERS 
SALTED PEANUTS [” 
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when you can get PLANTERS SALTED PEANUTS. Flavor? Well, just take a 
handful of PLANTERS and nibble on those fresh, crisp, salted nuggets! 
Energy? They‘’re one of America’s leading energy foods—tich in vitamins. 
For flavor, for energy, for your nickel’s biggest buy, get a bagful now. You'll 
know they‘re PLANTERS by the picture of “MR. PEANUT” on the wrapper. 





C Big, complete, 22,000-word Webster Dictionary! 
JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 


Here's the dictionary every student shovid own—a big, 


complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary that contains 
0 N LY 410 pages, 22,000 definitions, 32 maps in color and 12 


15¢ and two 
special sections that are chock full of interesting, useful 
facts, including an up-to-date digest of military and naval 


facts that you will want to refer to time and time again. 
Just mail 15¢ and 
5c 








